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What a man wants to do is one 
thing. What a man ought to do 
may be a very different thing. It is a man’s duty 
to do what he ought to do, whether he wants to do 
it or not. Itis the straight line of duty, rather than 
the bent of his inclination, that a man’s. life course 
should conform to. Following his natural tenden- 
cies is about the worst thing a man can do in this 
world, 


Pollowing One's Bent 


a 


Mere wishing is poor busine’s. To 
be utterly miserable, one has only 
to let his wishes run ahead of’his hopés. Wishing 
for things we have little expectation of getting may 
be a pleasant recreation at first, like building air- 
casties ; but when our wishes have left our. hopes far 


Idle Wishing 


behind the pleasure turns to pain, just as the fun of 
the small boy who is trying to keep up with his big 
brothers in a chase through the woods gives place to 
heartache the moment he realizes that he can neither 
catch up with them nor find his way back home, 
There is no happiness in.any form of idleness, not 
even in idle wishing. 
. 


The It is easy to confound causes with 
True Civilizer effects. Summer showers do not 
so often lower the temperature as the lowering tem- 
perature produces the showers. Christianity is a 
cause, civilization is an effect, or result. It was the 
testimony of one of the great missionaries that civ- 
ilization never civilizes, for it is only, a condition of 
society, not a moving power. When God drops out 
of the social and indiyidual consciousness of men, 
civilization deteriorates. When Christ takes pos- 
session, civilization advances. He who can say 
**Christ liveth in me’’ has within himself the sure 
power by which civilization can move forward and 
upward. 
a 


Wondering how God can do his 
part is. wasting the time that we 
need for ours. If we trust God, we may well leave 
to him the things we cannot do ourselves. Can we 
atone for our sins? can we forgive ourselves? can 
we make the seed we sow germinate, or guarantee 
the harvest? can we read the riddle of suffering, or 


Trust 


‘Find in loss a gain to match, 

Or reach a hand through time to catch 

The far-off interest of tears ?'’ 
He is 
His word shall not 
He is causing all things to 
work together for good to those who have made his 
purpose their purpose. In the meantime there is no 
better way to show our trust than to busy ourselves 
with the things he asks us to do. Trusting him to 
take care of his share, leaves us “‘ at leisure from our- 
selves’’ to do our share of the ‘‘ Father’s business.’’ 


No. We may leave these things to God. 
faithful and just to forgive. 
return unto him void. 


= 


Summer days are busy days for 
active Christian workers in city 
There are those who have to be away 
from home for a portion of the summer months ; 
and there are those whe are away from home in that 
season although they do not have to be. This 
leaves extra work for those who remain at their posts 
during the heated term, and who must keep the 
church activities in proper motion. As a practical 
matter, there is more to be done in church and 
Sunday-school work in the summer months than at 
any other season of the year, while the number of 
those who will attend to it is diminished. Rarely is 
there .qne-tenth, more seldom one-fourth, of a 
community absent from home at any one time in 
summer, and those who remain, young and old, 
need more attention in hot weather than in cold. 
More for the efficiency of our city churches and 
Sunday-schools depends on what is done by those 
who stay at home summers, than on what is done in 


Summer Workers 


churches. 


~ % 
any other three months of the year. . Indeed, the 
work of the other nine months would amount to but 
little, in the long run, were it not for the zeal and 
fidelity of those who keep at work while so many of 
their fellows are having a summer vacation. Sum- 
mer stay-at-home workers are the salt of city Chris- 
tianity, to whose preserving force the whole 
community is indebted all the year round. The 
present is their active season of Christian efficiency, - 
They are ‘‘ boning ’’ down to hard work just now. 


CAS 
“Thy Will be Done” 


‘*"T’HY will be done’’ is often thought of as a 

petition hard to utter. With it is coupled 
the thought that it implies a difficult and painful 
surrender of our own will. We think of Christ in 
the garden of Gethsemane as with ‘‘ strong cry- 
ing and tears’’ he deprecates the dreadful cup, 
saying, in deepest agony, but with beautifu' self- 
surrender and submission to the Father, ‘‘ Never- 
theless, not my will, but thine, be done.’’ 

It is true, indeed, that ofttimes sincerely and sub- 
missively to say ‘‘ Thy will be done’’ requires of us 
a great mental struggle, because it may mean the 
surrender of some object as dear as life itself, or the 
acceptance of some appointed trial or affliction that 
taxes our fortitude to the utmost. But instructed 
by the Lord’s Prayer to offer this petition, and 
aided and encouraged by his example in the garden, 
we are helped to go forth bearing our cross after 
him. We feel that since he has taught us the duty 
and set us the example, the Way is made easier and 
plainer for us. We also know he will not leave us 
comfortless, nor suffer us to be tempted above that 
we are able, but with the temptation will make a way 
of escape, that we may be able to bear it. Nor are 
we now alone, as he seems to have been in the gar- 
den and on the cross. He is with us always, is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities.. He 
knows how to deliver us in the time of trouble, or so 
to sustain us afd sanctify it to us that it shall work for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

‘‘ He knows what sore temptations mean, 
For he hath felt the same."’ 


If ever we are tempted to debate whethér it is 
better to have our own way or to surrender and let 
God’s will be done, the thought that ought at once 
to decide our minds and comfort our hearts is, that 
his will is always wisest and safest for us. Hew sad 
and perplexed we well might be if God should: give 
us up to have our own way and follow our own coun- 
sels! Who that knows of the mysteries and uncer- 
tainties of the future, the swift-and powerful forces 
by which he is surrounded, would dare to discard 
and decline the divine watch and care, and choose 
the path for his own feet? The greatest security 
and mercy of our life is that, for the mere asking, 
we may have the loving, constant, and infallible 
guidance of our heavenly Father. And especially 
ought such a privilege to seem dear to us when the 
way is dark and the clouds run low. 

It does not follow that an answer to this prayer 
will always lead us through some garden of tears, but 
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more often by some other way through a garden of 
delights. God’s will for us is always the best, and 
it may be also the sweetest and brightest. He does 
not afflict the children of men willingly, and, when at 
all, it is for their good. He always does the best for 
us that infinite love can do, and what better than 
that can we want? Knowing this, it ought not be 
hard for us to say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.’’ 
_ The doing of his will may not mean any passive 
endurance, but rather an active service. He has 
told us how he would have his will done, —‘‘ even as 
it is done in heaven ;’’ and in heaven his servants are 
not called upon to suffer, but to perform his will. The 
holy angels and the spirits of the just made perfect 
‘*r@st not day nor night,’’ but they do God’s will in 
sweet ministries and holy obedience. We may not 
know much of the employments of the celestial 
hosts, but we are sure that they do God's will, 
**hearkening to the voice of his word.'’ Whatever 
their service, we know that they perform it cheer- 
. fully, faithfully, and constantly. . Then in our prayer 
that his will may thus be done by us, do we ask for 
anything less than that we may be exalted to a fel- 
lowship of service with them, and share with them 
its honors, joys, and rewards? i 

This, indeed, ought not to be a hard petitica to 
utter. Thus praying, we really ask that heaven be 
brought down to earth, for if God’s will be done here 
as there, then heaven is begun below. 

Only let sin and death, the last enemy, be de- 
stroyed, and universal love and concord reign 
supreme, then shall have come to pass the time 
prophesied and long prayed for, when the kingdoms 
of this world shall become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ, and he shall reign in peace and 
righteousness forever. No highest heaven can 
yield a joy so sweet as the spectacle of a fallen and 
ruined world redeemed and brought back in love 
and loyalty to serve and honor its Lord. Only let 
God's will be perfectly, perpetually, joyfully, and 
cheerfully done on earth as it is done in heaven, 
and we shall have the new heavens and the new 
earth, in which dwells righteousness, where we need 
want no brighter and no happier abode. ‘‘ Even 
80, Lerd, thy will be done.”’ 


OPEN LETTERS 


One of the most puzzling portions of 


© nt eel the ordinary International Bible Les- 
son is what is entitled the ‘- Golden 
Text.’’ It is not a portion of the lesson proper, but it is 


_afancy appendage of the Lesson Committee, in conformity 
with the ‘tradition of the elders ;"’ it is accepted as 
desirable because some one in former days thought it 
was so. This appendage, like the title, is in.some cases 
intelligible by itself, in other cases it is confusing. Yet 
there are schools where the memorizing of the Golden 
Text is made one of the supposed tests of a pupil's effi- 
ciency. An Indiana teacher, after having thought over 
one of these ‘‘Golden Texts’ for several weeks in the 
vain endeavor to find out its meaning, writes for help in 
his search as follows : 


Who does the Golden Text in Lesson 7 refer to: ‘‘I have set 
thee to be a light of the Gentiles"'? Please answer. 


These words originally applied to the promised Mes- 
siah, for whose coming the Jews looked for help and 
blessing. They were first spoken as a prophecy by 
Isaiah (Isa. 42 :6; 49:6). Afterwards they were quoted 
by Paul in Antioch of Pisidia (Acts 13 : 14-47), as refer- 


ring to Jesus as the promised Messiah. Yet this fact is 
not clear from the mere words of the Bible text. Not 
only the pupils, but the teachers, might naturally be 
in doubt, from the passage in Acts, whether the words, 
as spoken by Paul, referred to Paul and Barnabas, or to 
They are intelli- 
is familiar with Messianic 


, Some other person (Acts 13 : 46, 47). 
gible only to one who 
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prophecy as understood by the Jews in the days of 
Jesus. This case presents only one difficulty out of 
many inherent in the use of the ‘‘Golden Text.’’ The 
Rev.- Thomas Scott of England, a voluminous Bible 
commentator, published an edition of ‘‘ Bunyan's Pil- 
grim'’s Progress’’ with explanatory notes. A good 
minister «gave a copy of that work to a plain woman in 
his congregation. Shortly after he met her, and asked 
if she had read and understood it. She replied, ‘I 
understand Mr. Bunyan’s story very well, and now I'm 
trying to understand Mr. Scott's notes.’’ Possibly some 
one explained them to her before she died. 


<—S 


Making excuses is never excusable. 
Offering an explanation of the circum- 
stances whereby a mistake occurred may be entirely 
proper. But, in any event, one who is in the wrong 
should be willing frankly to admit it,—and it is refresh- 
ing to find a man of this sort. No writer in The Sunday 
School Times is infallible. Of recent months there have 
appeared in its columns, from time to time, in the de- 
partment for Children at Home, brief studies in the 
natural history of the Bible. These were called ‘ Bible 
Enigmas,’’ and came from the pen of a veteran teacher 
and student of natural science,. Professor W A. Bolles. 
The latter's work has not only been prepared by himself 
with the utmost care, but after each ‘‘enigma’’ was 
written it was submitted, for revision and criticism, to 


A Class in Botany 


another skilled expert, Professor R. C. Gowell, of the © 


University of Kansas ; and after this twofold precaution 
for its correctness, it was sent on to be printed in The 
Sunday School Times. Yet, in spite of all this pains- 
taking care, a keen-eyed Connecticut Yankee discovered 
something amiss, and wrote to the Editor as follows : 


Yesterday, while studying The Sunday School Times of May 8, 
I became interested in the article by W. A. Bolles on "' Bible 
Enigmas.’ In reading it, | came upon the following errors in the 
classification of the lily: “What province? Exogen. What 
class? Angiosperm. What cohort? Polypetalous."’ I have 
always been taught that the lily belongs to the Endogens ; accord- 
ing to Woods's Botany, the class corresponding to this would be 
‘* Petaliferze,’’ and the cohort ‘* Flotidez."’ I feel sure that I am 
right ; perhaps there are others who have called your attention to 
this error. 


The letter’ was forwarded to Professor Bolles, and his 
reply to the Editor is such a model of frank ‘‘ owning 
up,’’ and yet keen regret, that it is worth reading by 
others as well. Portions of the letter are given herewith. 


Yours of the 28th ultimo was received May 31, and has over- 
whelmed me in deep distress. The error is not one of ignorance 
on my part or my critic, but was purely mechanical, growing out 
of the habit of writing exagen so much oftener than endogen, since 
the former province so greatly exceeds in its genera and species 
the latter, and the fact that the lily has seeds and petals prevented 
the mistake from being exposed in succeeding steps. At the very 
outset of the description, the second sentence states the fact on 
which the correct classification is founded; namely, leaves 
** parallel-veined,*’ net-veining determining the exogens, as I have 
taught for more than thirty years, and I am amazed that the minds 
of both author and critic were so preoccupied with details of de- 
scription, that the palpable error escaped detection. I called on 
Professor Gowell, my critic, this morning, and showed him your 
letter and your correspondent’s letter, and I noticed on his face 
the expression of pain and regret, as well as sympathy for me. 
He is a noble young man, with a heart as big as his body, and, 
taking my band in his great dexter, said, ‘‘ Professor, | am sorry 
from the bottom of my heart, and beg pardon for my carelessness, 
Anything I can do to protect you and make amends I will do," 
and he offered to refund his compensation for criticism, which I 
firmly refused to accept. The lily was, I think, about the last of 
my manuscripts criticised, his signature to my duplicate of the 
lily being dated December 5, 1896.. He said that, having dis- 
covered no error so far, his confidence threw him off his guard, 
but he knew better; and he said very promptly, on reading her 
letter, ‘‘ The lady is right ;"' and I knew it, too, im a flash. And 
now, what shad/ I say? I hope the fact, as stated in the second 
sentence of the description, and the reasons I have given, may 
save us from disgrace in your eyes and those of your host of scien- 
tific readers. And now, my brother, I am at your mercy, and 
will endure the penalty like a man. 


Professor Gowell courteously volunteered the following 
letter to the Editor : 


Mr. W. A. Bolles engaged me to revise and criticise his 
‘‘ Enigmas '"’ on the plants and animals of the Bible. A few days 
since he showed me a letter from one of your subscribers, pointing 
out an error in the classification of the lily. I am very sorry this 
error occurred, especially for his sake, because it may arouse 
suspicion as to the accuracy of his work. I am certainly to blame 
for the error, and can only account for it from the fact that it oc- 
curred in one of the last papers criticised. As I devoted most 
of my attention to the text, | merely glanced at the classifica- 
tion in some of the later papers to see that the nomenclature was 
up to date. In this way the very evident error at the beginning 
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of the classification of the lily escaped me. The mistake on his 


part was not due to lack of knowledge, for he is a teacher of many 
years’ experience, and a good botanist ; it was purely mechanical. 








Unsolicited manuscripts sent to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times should be accompanied by the postage necessary 
for their return if not accepted, provided their return is desired. 
The Editor will endeavor to send back such prepaid unavailable 
manuscripts, but he does not hold himself responsible for them. 
A manuscript should never be rolled. The name and address of 
its sender should always be written upon the manuscript itself, 
even when accompanied by a letter. Letters, with or without 
manuscripts, should be addressed simply to the Editor,—never 
to a personal name unless their contents are of a personal nature, 
Vexatious delays may be avoided by observing this request, 
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Transmutation 
By Adaline Hohf Beery 


REAT, splendid oak, the athlete of the wood, 
G Whose foliage like a graceful toga falls 
About thy thick brown limbs, whence comest thou ? 
**My mother, Nature, with fine chemistry 
Mixed my proportions ; part of me is earth, 
The common loam that makes us near of kin ; 
The skipping rain-drops patting all my leaves, 
And searching all my farthest rootlets out, 
With dews ambrosial of cool summer dawns, 
Part of my texture be ; the truant airs 
Of breeze and tempest blow me of their life, 
And threads of sunshine wrap my inmost heart." 
Superior soul, walking the breezy hills, 
Whose glances like a benediction fall 
On body-bound earth-people, whence art thou? 
‘*Out of the soil of compact circumstance, 
Deluged and washed with trouble’s overflow, 
With principle unbent by insolent winds, 
Refreshed by dews of kindly patronage, 
Clothed with the sun that burst the firmament, 
I grew.’ Ah, sprung from what environment ! 
And we, with like luxuriant power endowed, 
Nod wantonly as thistles in a field, 
Or, like the nightshade, throw our bane about, 
Using the elements to foster sin 
Instead of building, with a prophet's care, 


A straight good man—God's most expressive thought ! 
« 


Huntingdon, Pa. 
CAS} 


St. Paul’s Devotion to Christ 


By the Rev. John Watson, D.D. 
(“lan Maclaren | 
[Editor’s Note.—A brief pen-sketch of Dr. Watson, accom- 
panied by his portrait, appeared in The Sunday School Times for 
October 24, 1296. It was at that time that the following article 


was first announced, as promised by Dr. Watson to the readers 
of The Sunday Schocl Times.] 


HRISTIANITY is distinguished from every other 
religion by the relation between the Christian and 
Christ, and the supreme illustration of this beautiful 
devotion is St. Paul. It is a historical fact that he was 
once the most convinced and most determined foe of the 
new faith—the noblest of inquisitors. It is also a historical 
fact that he became the most self-sacrificing and tri- 
umphant missionary of the faith, who rested not till he 
had planted the cross on the seven hills; but it is 
only his epistles which can show the hold which Christ 
had taken of St. Paul,—the utter surrender of the once 
unbeliever to his Lord. From the first letter to the last 
the theme is Christ, so that everything else is a commen- 
tary on this name, —from which he starts, to which he 
returns, by which he argues, through which he appeals, 
upon which he is ever lighting, unto which he is ever 
rising, which he defends, which he caresses, which he 
hides in his heart In one brief hour his whole former 
world seems to have vanished like a dream, and a new 
world to have come into existence, whose center was 
Christ. As of one man it may be said, for him to live 
is art ; of another, letters ; of a third, commerce, —so it 
might have been said of Saul of Tarsus, for him to live 
was Judaism ; and then he said, at last, for himself, «‘ For 
me to live is Christ."’ 

1. St. Paul's devotion was, first of all, tte//ectual, 
and had Christ not commanded the respect of the apos- 
tle’s reason, then not only would the Church have lost the 
epistles, but Christ would never have held the apostle. 
It is not to be supposed for one moment tf at what such 











a man as St: Paul demanded in the Messiah was simply 
some one to save his soul. He did not pretend to be in-_ 
different to deliverance from sin, or perfection in holiness; 
but he looked beyond himself, and was concerned about 
the world, of which he was a part. - How did this world 
come into being? What of the race to which he be- 
longed? Was there any fixed end to which creation 
moved ? Was there any mind in things at all—any love, 
any hope? No one can be religious without asking such 
questions ; none ought to be satisfied with a Saviour 
who does not answer them.” It was because Christ by 
his coming, his life, his death, his resurrection—most of 
dll by his Person, —threw a flood of light on this pressing 
problem, that St: Paul rested his eager, subtle, question- 
ing mind on him. Christ, as we can see in his letters, 
was the key of the universe to St. Paul,—the standard of 
thought by which he solved all riddles, tried all diffi- 
culties, lifted all veils. The irresistible purposes of God 
were all formed, carried out, and completed in Christ. 
The human race stood, in idea, complete in Christ. The 
lower creation was embraced in the same Christ. The 
crown of all men and things was Christ, for whom they 
existed, to whom they tended. With Christ before 
him, history and humanity became intelligible to this 
thinker ; and so Christ became the principle. by which 
St. Paul argued, speculated, explained, and was assured. 

2. St. Paul's devotion was also e¢hica/, for Christ had 
given rest to his conscience. No man could ever have 
had a more sensitive or delicate moral nature than the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. No man could ever have suf- 
fered more under Pharisaism. On the one hand he 
would realize beyond other men the searching and im- 
perious requirements of the Divine Laws ; and, on the 
other, few men lived who had a keener sense of his own 
imperfection. As the spiritual was everything to him, 
the life of St. Paul must have been an unceasing torture 
till he met Christ. He was a debtor who could never 
psy, he was_a sinner who could never be justified, yet 
his was the very soul which longed for righteousness and 
freedom, He obtained that for which he had longed, 
of which he had despaired, in Christ. When his eyes 
were cleansed from national prejudice and theological 
blindness, St. Paul saw in this Jesus of Nazareth a man 
of his own flesh and blood, who had lived with God as 
a son with a father in obedience and peace, and he came 
- to-understand that he could share this ideal life. By an 
act of faith he passed out of his legal bondage into the 
liberty of the sons of God. He ceased from his dreary 
life of rules and rites, and began the life of the Spirit. 
His attitude to Christ was not, therefore, one only of 
gratitude to a teacher who had led him out of a false 
conception of religion into one that was true, but of 
absorption in a Head from whom he derived spiritual 
life itself. In Christ he stood, in Christ he worked, in 
Christ he rejoiced. Free from his former slavery he be- 
came the slave of Christ. 

3. St. Paul's devotion was also Jersona/, and a matter of 
the heart. He believed with all his strength that Christ 
had thought of him, separated him from other men, 
loved him. In St. Paul's experience were realized those 
visions of the Lord which saints of the intense order 
have desired, which certain are said to have enjoyed. 
Whether he had ever seen the Lord in former days is 
not known for certain, and does nut matter, since the 
apostle’s thoughts did not go back to Galilee, but were 
lifted to the heavenly places, It was the spiritual Christ 
whom he imagined and adored, and what God had been 
to Israel this Christ became to him, and as Israel had 
treated God he had dealt with Christ. Against this 
long-suffering and patient One he had rebelled, from 
him he had wandered in the ways of his pride and 
vanity. It was Christ whom he had condemned to 
death in St. Stephen, and whose stoning he had ap- 
proved. It was his Lord whom he had hunted*and 
haled to prison. Ah, how the figure of the one Body 
and its members would affect his soul as he remem- 
bered in after days the persecution of those unoffending, 
trembling Christians! When he had felt a sudden 
compunction at his ignoble work, and desired to refuse 
it, it was Christ's hand already on his heart. While 
he was in his sins, Christ had laid down his life for 
him ; while-he was a persecutor, and injurious, Christ 
was guiding his life to high issues. His conversion 
lit up his past with love, and consecrated his future 
to a unique friendship. Wherever St. Paul went 
now he was the bond-slave of Christ, who ‘loved 
him, and gave himself'’ for this Pharisee. - Whatever 
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he endured was welcome for Christ's sake. His labors 
were his offering to Christ ; his stripes were Jesus’ marks 
whereof he boasted. It was an honor to suffer for 
Christ ; it was his life to be crucified with Christ ; the 
cross of Christ was his glory. His desire was to pour 
out his life as a drink-offering ; his hope was that one 
day Christ would give him the crown. Among all 
friendships the mystical bond between the saint and his 
Saviour is the most spiritual and effectual, and can be seen 
at its height in St. Paul ; for St. John had seen the Master 
face to face, but this man only in ecstasy. One has to 
admit that it is rare, since, to most persons, Christ is 
rather a divine Teacher or aa official Saviour than a pas- 
sionate Lover. One also fears that in modern days this 
relation to Christ, which touched with gentle beauty the 
‘‘Temple*’ of George Herbert, and redeemed the occa- 
sional coarseness of Rutherford’s letters, has given place 
to colder moods. It amazes one, and fills his heart with 
wistful regret, to read this ancient love correspondence, 
wherein one was the Son of God, and the other the Chief 
of Sinners. If there be romance anywhere, it ought to 
be in religion ; and, if any religion be romantic, it is 
Christianity. The chief loss in the personal religion of 
our day is the cooling of this passion for Christ as a liv- 
ing Person, who is ever conscious of -us, of whom the 
Christian is ever thinking ; and our greatest gain would 
be the rekindling of this holy fire on the altar of our 
cold, cheerless hearts. 
Liverpool, Eng. 
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The Public Reading of the Scriptures 


By the Rev. J. T. Docking, Ph.D. 


HE first and divinely appointed use made of the 
Scriptures was its public reading ; the first com- 
mand we have regarding it being that it should be pub- 
licly read to the people. The chief feature of the church 
servicé, in both Jewish and Christian congregations, long 
consisted essentially of this form of worship. 

Christ, the divine master of human eloquence, wrote 
no books, built no: temples, but confined his teaching 
solely to the instruction of oral discourse, to reading, re- 
citing, and opening the Scriptures. 

It is only in recent date that the reading of the Bible 
has been given the second place, and called one of the 
‘‘introductory forms’’ of public worship. 

A short lesson must be chosen at random, and read 
extempore with an unpardonable and flippant rapidity, 
to give place to a long anthem, which no intelligent 
being in this or any other world can understand. 

The Scripture lesson,—which is God talking to the 
audience, —if suitably chosen and carefully read, is the 
Ultima Thule in soul-saving, and not the sermon. 

In too many quarters worship seems to be a secondary 
object, and the church is fast becoming a house of 
preaching. How far a dull, inaudible, and indifferent 
reading of the Bible may have contributed to produce 
this erroneous notion, and fo confirth this irreligious 
sophistry, cannot be determined. 

No book is read publicly so much as the Bible, and, 
in many respects, we are safe in saying that no book is 
read publicly so imperfectly as the Bible. 

An English writer, a short time ago, said that not one 
in a hundred persons can read a chapter correctly, and 
not one in a thousand can read a chapter effectively. 
Readers who read other literature with emotional and 
intellectual expressiveness, read the Bible in a drowsy 
drawl, and a churchly whine, or a nasal sing-song, 
having neither gracefulness nor eloquence, producing 
apathy in the hearer, and making the reading perfunc- 
tory and heartless. The celebrated actor, David Garrick, 
who often gave most valuable instruction as to the better 
public reading of the Scriptures, once said to his pastor, 
‘*You read your truth as if it were fiction; I read my 
fiction as if it were truth.’’ 

Who can tell the added effectiveness of our Scripture 
reading were it naturally and expressively read, when 
the reader earnestly seeks, with heart culture and vocal 
culturé, to express the author's thoughts pleasantly and 
correctly, thus making his reading an oral commentary, 
and he himself becoming both an interpreter and ex- 
positor? That eminent English divine, McAll, once 
said : ‘If the Lord had appointed two officers: in his 
church, the one to preach the gospel, and the other to 
read the Scriptures, and had given me the choice of 






these, I should have chosen to be a reader of the inspired 
Word of God."’ 

It should be the ambition of every one whose office it 
is to publicly read the Scriptures to do that well, with a 
voice freighted with holy sentiments and vivid emotions ; 
for there is a sacred -elocution, having a gravity and 
dignity of demeanor, and a glow of animated devotional 
piety. most befitting its sacred importance, which do not 
characterize other standards of public reading. The 
reader therefore, first, of all, must come in personal 
touch with the Holy Spirit, whose avenue of thought 
and expression he assumes to be, as no reader can ex- 
press with the voice what has not first been impressed 
on his own heart. All correct reading must begin with 
intellect and thought... All the voice culture and slavish 
obedience to a prescribed mode of weighing the empha- 
ses and balancing the inflections will never enable one to 


‘read the sacred Book correctly who has not caught the 


peculiar spirit and genius of this alive and life-giving 
Book. However true to art these artificial and assumed>. 
graces may be, they are untrue to nature, and soon be- 
come ridiculous and offensive to an intelligent audience, 
and subject the reader's piety to grave suspicions. 

‘*You read as if you had no God in you,"’ said a 
French teacher of elocution, a short time ago, to one of 
our American theological students. Good public read- 
ing of the Scriptures, therefore, depends upon correct 
thinking, and, to give the best expression, the reader 
must be in an attitude to receive the best impression. 
Not to study the details, shades of thought, and tran- 
sitions in sentiment, leads to a false emphasis, gives a 
questioning tone when it ought to be positive, which 
brings doubt instead of encouragement to the hearers. 

Having, then, suitably selected the lesson to be read, 
and havirtg faithfully studied the same, the next thing 
is to give it a correct vocal interpretation, so that the 
people will hear it, love it, and live it. 

The chief beauty of all good reading is, conversa- 
tional, and no literature is better suited to this’style than 
the Bible, which should be publicly read as one would 
talk earnestly to a class in the Sunday-school, or as we 
would talk to a true friend in the home. Not that we 
are advocating the business-like air or the colloquial 
style in the reading of the Bible ; that would destroy the 
exalted character of its emotions, and detract from the 
grandeur and pathos of the divine message. 

The reader too often runs to the other extreme of 
reading the Scriptures in a conventional, put-on, pa- 
thetic tone, which degenerates into a clerical whine,—a 
relic of those blessed gone-by days when the language 
of Canaan was droned through the nostrils, such reading 
then being regarded as a vocal indication of a peculiar 
type of piety. The drawl, the whine, the “ holy tone," 
the chant, and all other, such artificial cultivation of 
mannerism, which directs the attention of the audience 
to the reader instead of the lesson read, and makes a 
mockery of the grand words of the Holy Scripture, 
should be studiously avoided. The tricks of the pro- 
fessional elocutionist or the touch of the histrionic are 
not befitting its sacred character. The proper liturgic 
relation of the reader is not that of an intoner or an im- 
personator. He is not a dictator or critic, but is a fel- 
low-listener to the holy words, and this living connection 
must manifest itself in the tones of the voice. 

Dr. Joseph Parker of London is one of the best 
Dr. 
Parker's whole theory of public reading, as he expressed 
it to me in his beavtiful garden one afternoon last July, 
is to have the idea ‘accurately, richly, and vividly in 
mind.’’ -He is a most graphic and dramatic reader of 
the Scriptures. ~ 


readers that it has ever been my privilege to hear. 


When he was once reading, ‘‘ put to flight the armies 
of the aliens,’’ he lifted up his eyes and looked steadily, 
as if he saw the breaking up of their ranks, and their . 
confusion, and their dispersion. Something more diffi- 
cult he attempted, and successfully, when he was show- 
ing how a certain experience was necessary to understand 
the Bible. 

The woman who had emptied the cradle again and 
again into the grave, she could read the 23d Psalm ; 
and thereupon he proceeded to imitate this mother sub- 
bing through that Psalm and extracting comfort out of 
it. Her broken words of meditation, her tears, her sobs, 
—all he imitated, and then, ‘‘That is the way,’’ says 
he, looking up, ‘‘ to read the 23d Psalm,—tears for semi- 
colons and sighs for commas.’’ When the soul-fire 
burns, the elocution becomes wart and vocal utterance 




























































































































































































is effective. Hard, harsh, and unsympathetic tones be- 
-€ome melody to heart and ear when the elocution is kin- 
_ died in the heart. 

In conclusion, then, intelligent reading plus sym- 


- pathetic reading equals effective reading. The first 


requires clear enunciation, and just emphasis, and a 
distinct conception of the thought. The second requires 
sympathy with the sentiment, which involves some 
analysis of the subject-matter. 

West Dennis, Mass. 
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Christ’s Mystical Body 
By the Rev. Edward C. Wiley 


HEN Peter said of the writings of his brother 

‘ apostle Paul that they contained ‘‘ things hard to 
be understood,’ he stated a fact which men ever since 
his day have been compelled to acknowledge. Just 
“what sayings of Paul he had in mind when he thus 
characterized them is not apparent: He might, how- 
_ ever, very well have been considering those passages 
in which Christians are referred to as members of the 
**body of Christ."’ Such a thought is difficult enough 
of comprehension. 

Yet, though we may fall far short of grasping the 

whole content of Paul's saying, the knowledge of the 
fact that the church is the body of Christ may be of 
great help to us. 
' The great essential of a living body is @ vital energy 
dwelling within it, animating it, and bringing all its 
members into relation to each other and the whole. 
Then the revelation made to us through Paul, whatever 
else it may imply, certainly assures us of this, that Chris- 
tians are not isolated individuals, but are members of 
one organic whole. Upon man has come the divine 
life in Christ Jesus, and the power of ‘that life is organ- 
izing a body for its own indwelling out of the scattered 
members of the human race upon whom its influence 
comes. To be sure, this divine life works in entire 
accordance with the nature of that which it affects. The 
man who is made a member of the body of Christ by the 
power ot the divine life laying hold upon hjm is still only 
aman. He becomes in no way divine. His natural 
powers are what they were before, and as much as be- 
fore are they under his own control. Yet it works by its 
own laws, and in its own way, and produces its own effects, 
so that the man is not what he was before. ‘The power 
of an endless life is working in him. It has seized 
upon him, has diffused itself through him, is manifest- 
ing itself in him, and directing him to the performance 
of those functions which shall tend to the upbuilding of 
the whole body. He is ‘in Christ"’ literally. Christ 
is in him literally. Just as his own life energy has laid 
hold upon a particle of matter from this source, and an- 
other from that, and built them into the structure ot his 
body, so Christ has laid hold upon him, and upon an- 
other and another, and-is forming them into a glorious 
body with many members, of which he himself is the 
divine head. 

So much we may infer from Paul's statement as to the 
body of Christ. Aad such an inference is quite in ac- 
cordance with many other passages of Scripture, both in 
Paul's writings and elsewhere. That Christians should 
** become partakers of the divine nature"’ follows as a 
matter of course when we consider that they are mem- 
bers of a real organic body, built up and controlled by 
the power of a divine life. That God ‘‘worketh in 
[them] both to will and to work,’’ when the assurance is 
given that Christians form Christ's body, seems no more 
improbable than that the force of electricity should work 
through a bar of iron, converiing it into a magnet 

Indeed, the truth that the divine life works in Chris- 
tians, forming them into one great organic whole, is in 
conformity with the workings of nature in the world 
about us as well as with Scripture teaching ; for there is 
seen an ascending series. Force lays hold upon matter, 
and manifests itself through it. Life in turn compels force 
and matter into its service, and imparts itself to them, 
so that the particles of matter which of themselves were 
without activity or feeling, when brought under the vital 
energy of some human being, and wrought into his 
physical frame, make up the organs by which he feels 
and thinks and acts. Paul's thought merely adds an- 
other step to this orderly progress, and points out the 
working of a divine life which has come upon the «orld 
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of humanity, and, working in a way hardly more incom- 
prehensible than that in which the human life energy 
operates, is forming from the members of the race a 
body in which its own divine nature may be manifested. 

So this teaching of Paul's with regard to the church as 
the body of Christ becomes very interesting theoretically, 
for it shows us the workings of God in grace, not in 
conflict, but in strictest harmony with his works in 
nature, and in some sense prefigured by them. But it 
has also most important practical applications. It em- 
phasizes the fact that the welfare of the whole is depen- 
dent on the faithful performance of their several func- 
tions by the various parts ; that the health and vigor of 
the different members is proportioned to the complete- 
ness of their subjection to the divine life animating the 
whole. It suggests that man, with the possibility before 
him of being taken up into, and made part of, this 
glorious body, fails of attaining his greatest end if he 
fails in this. 

Paul, who lays so much stress8 upon this teaching that 
the church is the body of Christ, is in no way negligent 
in insisting on the practical duties of the members of 
that body. Those duties may sometimes seem difficult 
of performance, but members of the body of Christ may 
have the comfort of knowing that they are not dependent 
merely on their own resources, but that in their working 
they are strengthened and guided, and made efficient, by 
the blessed and overruling and unifying influence of the 
divine ‘‘ Power that worketh in us.’’ 


North Granville, N. Y. 
CO 
Still Life 
By the Rev. S. F. Hotchkin 


N THE glad springtime and early summer a thou- 
sand silent forces work by God's will to green and 
beautify the earth. The leaves, stirred by an unseen 
power within the tree, evoked by the heat and moisture 
without, spread a clothing of verdure over the branches. 
The blossoms make the whole country-side a vast garden. 
To the exquisite form of the flower is added the delight- 
ful perfume, that the sight and» the smell may give joy 
to the beholder. But how quietly is this transformation 
effected from winter's apparent deadness ! 

Deep down in the ground is the tap-root of the tree, 
waiting for sun and shower to loose the earth from icy 
bands, that it may resume its loved work. 

Who sees the seed of the vegetable burst underneath 
the soil by the genial influences that work upon it, or 
the flower opening itself to look upon the sun ? 

So Christian faith moves the religious world. The 
multitudinous motives that impel man’s acts came from 
early influences in childhood of parent, friend, and pas- 
tor, and Sunday-school teacher, that cannot even be 
recalled. A look of Christ brought repentance to Peter. 
God guides with the eye, and a loving mother may act 
in like manner. 

Man's works are noisy ;.God’s works are quiet, and 
marvelously grand in their awful silence. 

Man builds a factory, and the smoke and steam, and 
whir of wheels, and clang of bells, give information that 
he is boasting of doing great things. A grain-field is 
beside his manufactory, and by day and night is quietly 
preparing the golden harvest to keep the manufacturer 
and his Workmen alive, that they may toil An open 
field is decked with flowers, which man may not create, 
but, as he watches, he may learn that God delights in 


beauty as well as usefulness, and thus reflect on his * 


duty to make the world happy as well as to clothe and 
feed it. 

The earth for long centuries in its revolutions has pre- 
served the course of nature, while thousands of heavenly 
bodies keep it company; but all the engines in the 
world, combined with all the human power, could not 
move it an inch. 

Underneath the earth run streams to fill wells, and 
aid the work of growth, and thus magnify God and pre- 
serve man’s life. Above the earth millions of tons of 
moisture ascend noiselessly, to return in refreshing 
showers to cheer and fructify it. 

Man's body silently grows from babyhood to man- 
hood, and this most wonderful of God’s works displays 
his glory in its million parts, acting unconsciously even 
to the inhabitant Assimilation, digestion, and bone- 
making are ever at work. 


Spiritual life is silent, and the invisible wind is the 
Saviour’ s figure to represent it. In the hot summer day 
man seeks the seashore or the mountain-top that the 
wind may give him breath and life. Thus in the Lord’s 
house, on his holy day, and in his..commanded sacra- 
ments, and in private prayer, he seeks that inward grace 
which displays itself in due time in outward act as 
prayers and alms and holy deeds, like those of the 
devout Cornelius, come up as sweet incense before 
God. When the poet Cowper's troubled journey of 
life was finished, a smile seemed to Settle on the dead 
features of him who had led others to the heavenly gates 
by his Christian hymns. With Stephen, he appeared 
to have seen the open heaven, and the waiting Christ, and 
the loving mother ; and the still life became a real and 
a full life. The ancient Christian poet Prudentius thus 
sings in faith : ‘ 

‘The seed which we sow in its weakness, 
In the spring shall rise green from the earth, 

And the dead we thus mournfully bury, 
In God's springtime again shall shine forth."’ 

Cowper's grave gave a vision to Mrs. Browning, show- 
ing the abiding influence of his life. 

Bustleton, Pa. 
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A Child’s Conscience 


By Helen A. Hawley 


HIS is the story of a little girl who is now a woman 
grown, and who, looking back to her childhood, 
feels that her experience then may give hints to parents 
in the course to pursue with very conscientious children. 
She was the daughter of a Christian. mother, whom 
she loved with all her heart, and to whom she confided 
the events of her limited world, but, like many an ima- 
ginative child, she kept her dreams and fancies to herself. 
Always accustomed to prayer, and, from her earliest 
reading, to the Bible, yet her own destiny never troubled 
her small mind much until she was about eight years old. 
A favorite aunt was dying of consumption then, and 
she was sent into the sick-room alone for a parting call. 
How well she remembers the thin, pale face on. the pil- 
low, and the large, bright, solemn eyes! The awe of 
that scene will never be effaced. It was her first dis- 
tinct glance at the mystery of death. The aunt talked 
to her about dying, and asked her : 

‘* Promise that you will try to meet me in heaven.’ 

Of course, the child said, «« Yes, I will ;'’ she had no 
desire to say anything less, but she left the sick-chamber 
with a weight at her heart which rested there for years. 
Day by day that promise haunted her. She would go 
to her own little room, shut the door, and pray,—pray 
as hard as she could to be a Christian, and thus to be 
worthy of heaven. She distinctly recalls one day, when 
in a fit of desperation, instead of rising from her knees, 
she sank down in a heap at the bedside, saying to 
herself : 

‘‘I have kept my promise to Aunt Mary. I have 
tried as hard as I can to be a Christian, but I can’t, and 
if I never, never go to heaven, I have kept the promise.’* 

This was her subterfuge to satisfy that terrible con- 
science. It was a long period of real and intense suffer- 
ing, not, of course, incessant, but recurring often. What 
a pity that this conscientious child never thought of tell- 
ing that loving mother, who, had she known, could have 
set her in the right way of a simple faith. What a pity 
that the mother never dreamed of the struggle, many 
tithes renewed, in her daughter s heart ! 

The years went on, and, when this girl was thirteen 
years old, she did definitely receive the Lord into her 
life, with assutance that he was her Saviour. No doubt, 
it was a crude experience, without much theolegy in it 
She might not have stood an examination by Lachlan 
Campbell 2s to ‘‘ law work, and how, long ye haf been 
at Sinai,’’ but it was a genuine experience, as she be- 
lieved then, and still believes after many years. ~ 
+ The trials of an exacting conscience were not over, 
though they changed their forms somewhat. One day 
she was reading in the New Testament where Jesus says, 
‘* But whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it 
shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither 
in the world to come."’ 

With all her timidity she had a bit of daring, espe- 
cially if any one threatened her, and the thought came 
like a flash, +‘ I should like to try it’’ Then—the 


horror of it! for immediately came a“second thought 















with all the force ot @ conviction, «It is’ just as bad to 
think as to speak against. the Holy Ghost !’" During 
hours which followed, that child supposed she had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin, and would be ‘hopelessly 
punished. She remembers now with satisfaction how 
she said to herself, amidst her tears, ‘I shall always lové 
Jesus wherever I am,’’ and it seemed a tiny ray of light. 

By this time she and her mother were close friends, 
even to the most sacred confidences, but that day the 
mother was absent, and she must bear the dreary load 
alone. Fortunately, after a few hours of anguish, the 
old pastor came in, a man whom all children loved 
because he was a father to them all. A little kind ques- 
tioning on his part drew from her the sad story. He 
did not smile or make light of it, but tenderly, ‘‘ as a 
nurse cherisheth her children,’’ explained to her as best 
he could the mystery of the text, assuring her it could 
never apply to her, or to any one who loved the Lord 
Jesus. How often since that day the touchstone ‘‘loved 
the Lord Jesus’’ has revealed precious metal in the 
alloy of discouraging thoughts! 

These are only specimens of a painful conscientious- 
ness in the life of one child. There were many more in 
that life. I am persuaded that children often carry 
heavy burdens which they need not bear for a day if 
their parents only knew. Carry them too under laugh- 
ing faces, during play-time, during study hours, just as 
many an older person bravely locks his sorrow out of 
sight. 

But the sensitive little soul is hardly strong enough as 
yet for such courageous bearing, and the burdens im- 
posed by an uneducated conscience will never increase 
the strength. Surely the watchful tact of a wise parent 
is needed here. 


Clifton Springs, N. Y. 





The Telegraph Poles on the Prairie 


By the Rev. E. A. Rand 


** TT IS going to snow !"’ said the old farmer,True- 
man Leslie, as he looked out of the window in the 
farmhouse kitchen. . 
‘«¢ What makes you thiak so, grandpa?’’ asked Nor- 
man Leslie. 

««When the sky looks that way,’’—here Grandpa 
Leslie pointed at a scowling quarter of the heavens, —- 
**it means snow by night time anyway."’ 

Norman looked across the far-stretching prairie hastily, 
and then went back to a sled, whose rope he was 
mending. 

‘*] think, Miriam, we will have prayers now, if you 
are ready,’ Grandpa Leslie said to a gray-haired woman 
standing near a bread-pan on a table in the corner by 
the stove. 

‘« First, I'l just clap this bread into the oven, '’ she 
replied, and was quickly sitting by the old man’s side. 

‘*Come, Norman !"’ 

‘«Qh, dear !'’ he growled impatiently. 

Grandpa Leslie made no answer. That only vexed 
Norman, to be impatient himself, and to see his grand- 
father so calm, 

**Wish people didn’t think they were tied to the 
Bible !'" petulantly exclaimed Norman. 

Still.grandpa did not say anything. He opened the 
old family Bible, and read about the prophet Elijah, 
whom God wonderfully blessed, giving him strength for 
a long journey of forty days and forty nights. Grandpa 
Leslie's tones were deep and reverent, and when he had 
read this account, he said : 

«« That is a wonderful verse : “And he arose and did 
eat and drink, and went in the strength of that meat 
forty days and forty nights unto Horeb, the mount of 
God.’ Yes, God helps us hold out when every human 
arm has failed us."’ 

Grandpa took off his spectacles, laid them down on 
the old Bible, and said : 

_** Let us try to pray.”" * 

How he prayed ! 

It seemed as if he were the prophet, weak and dis- 
couraged, then rising up in spirit to go on strong and 
stedfast in the might of his God. 


Norman was thoroughly ashamed of himself for his 
conduct, but said nothing. : 

That afternoon he was alone with his grandmother. 

‘*Grandma,"’ he said, ‘‘ what are those tall poles run- 
hing along the edge of grandpa’s field ?"’ 

He had recently come to live with his grandparents, 
and was not fully acquainted with the details of the 
neighborhood. 

‘‘Oh ! they are telegraph poles they're agoin’ to wire 
in the spring.”’ 

‘« They are notched on one side.”’ 

‘‘Well, they were not meant for the telegraph, but 
something else, in the first place, some kind of a build- 
in’,—and they had begun to mortise 'em '’— : 

‘« But the mortises are all on one side,—this way, to- 
ward the house.’’ 

‘¢] know it. One of the workmen said they thought 
they'd stick him out that way."’ 

‘‘And they go along the edge of grandpa’ s field ?"’ 

“Yes, your grand'ther didn’t want ‘em to cross it, 
and so they went to one side, right along the last furrer 
your grand’ ther turned up this fall—"’ 

She suddenly stopped ; then she began again, and 
soberly : 

‘«] say, Norman, now we're alone, I want to ask you 
something. I -heard what you said to -grand’ ther 
prayer-time. We read our Bible every day, grand’ ther 
and me ; you will,—won't you ?”’ 

‘¢]—I'll think of it,’’ replied Norman. . He did not 
speak very pleasantly. 

As the storm did not come in the afternoon, Norman 
went off to a store about a mile away to buy a clothes- 
line for his grandmother. He bought the line, and 
started to return home. 

‘‘How dark it is getting to be!’’ 
‘« Lonely, too !’’ 

He had the telegraph poles for company. They 
looked like tall and solemn travelers stalking across the 
prairie, and anxious to get into a shelter ere the night 
and a probable storm might shut down on_the wide, 
lonely prairie. 

He trudged away hastily. 
and asked : 

«« What is that? Snowflake ?’’ 

Yes, a white flake on his black coat-sleeve ! 

In less than two minutes, so it seemed to him, he was 
in the midst of a huge cloud of whirling flakes, covering 
up everything. 

Where were the telegraph poles ? 
Where was Norman ? 


he exclaimed. 


Soon he abruptly halted, 


Where was home? 


‘«Pooh ! I'm not afraid,’’ he muttered. 

And yet how he wished he were safe at home, snug 
as his grandpa, who, that moment perhaps, was sitting 
in his red rocking-chair, his spectacles on his nose, read- 
ing his Bible! 

‘‘ All I’ ve got to do,'’* Norman murmured, ‘is to keep 
on. I—TI'm not scared."’ 

But keeping on did not bring him to the furmhouse, 
and he stopped, his heart wildly beating. It was dark 
He was tired. How easy it would be to stop 
altogether, lie down,—but that would not do. Into his 
mind flashed a thought, and then he seemed to hear his 
grandfather's voice saying, ‘‘ And he went in the strength 
of that meat forty days and forty nights.’’ Norman 
looked up. Had God any strength for a poor bewildered 
boy, out on the prairie, who was sorry for his petulance 
in the morning? He started forward again, saying, 
‘« God will help me.’’ 

Which way should he go? 
graph poles? It seemed to him as if they must be over 
at his right. Anyway, he would go in that direction. 
He went, holding out his arms, and soon, with the 
finger-tips of his right*hand, he touched something ! 
What if he had gone byit? He went to it, and began to 
feel up and down this object. A post—but it was higher 
than he, and then he felt a hole! Oh! it was a tele- 
graph pole. He cried for joy. He put his arms about 
it, and hugged it as if it had been his dear, blessed old 
grandpa himself out on the prairie, suddenly turning up 
in an anxious hunt for Norman! He did not know a 
pole’ could be.such a lovely object. 
the next pole ? He would hunt for that. 

‘« But first,"" he thought, «I'll tie one end of this 
clothes-line to the pole, and then I sha’n't lose it. And 
see here,—didn’t grandmother say the poles were stuck 
up along the edge of the last furrow in the field? Now 
I can follow that furrow, —yes, I can, —but which side of 


now. 


Where were those tele- 


Now where was 


the pole? Oh, the side with the hole! That's toward 
home. Now I'll feel for the furrow with my feet, and 
follow it."’ 

He started out cautiously, kicking his way along the 
furrow, saying softly, ‘‘ He went in the strength of that 
meat,’’ and after a while he struck another pole. 

‘‘Oh, good !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Another dear old 
grandpa out on the prairie.'’ 

What next? 

Oh, how the storm flung itself upon a weary young pil- 
grim out on the prairie, as if it wanted to wrench him 
away from the post, and bury him up ! 

But Norman had got two telegraph poles, one line, 
and a Bible verse. Having all that stock in trade, he 
was not going to throw_up his chances for success. He 
went back to the first pele, untied his line, returned to the 
second pole, and started out to find a third ‘‘ grandpa,”’ 
when lo! he soon caught the twinkle of a light. 

It seemed as if his heart went up into his throat. 
hurried toward this sign of hope. 
filled with beautiful, golden light. 

He looked in. There was his grandmother, not sit- 
ting in her chair, but standing by it,—and why was she 
all muffled up in grandfather's Sunday-go-to-meeting 
overcoat? As for the grandfather, he wore his old 
ulster, and carried a lantern in his hand. 


He 
There was a window, 


‘*Here I am, folks !*’ cried Norman, bursting into 
the house. 
‘* Praise the Lord !'’ said the grandfather solemnly. 


‘‘Your grandmarm and I have been out a-huntin’ 
for ye."’ 

‘‘ Here I am, and I'll tell you all about it."’ 

Norman gave his story, and added this to it: «I'm 
going to read my Bible after this. I should never have 
got home without it, I believe.’’ 


Watertown, Mass. 





A Southern Bible Meeting 


By the Rev. George S. Ricker 


T IS doubtless true that there has never been a time 
when so much and so thorough study has been 
devoted to the Bible as now. It is also true that the 
methods employed are more various and more inspiring 
than ever before. The Book is thus becoming to us 
more real, more helpful, and is enabled to render an* 
ever-enlarging service. ; 

A sojourn of a few weeks in a southern city intro- 
duced me to a company of bright men and women, 
whose method of Bible study was quite unique, and to 
me, at least, exceedingly interesting. The company 
numbered fifteen to twenty, nearly all Sunday-school 
teachers, and all were earnest Bible students. A _ brief 
account of their methods may prove helpful to other 
student-teachers. 

A committee of two, a lady and gentleman, prepared 
in advance the program for each meeting, which was 
held biweekly on Friday evenings. 
simple organization. 


There was only this _ 
The meetings were held in the 
homes of the members by invitation. 

The first part of the evening, during the time I was 
permitted to attend, was devoted to the reading of Dr. 
Gladden’s ‘‘ Who“Wrote the Bible ?’’ (Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co.) with incidental discussion. Then followed 
one, two, or three papers on topics related to the current 
Sunday-school lessons. The studies at that time were in 
Genesis and Exodus, and such topics as ‘‘ Marriage Cus- 
toms,’’ ‘‘ The Family,’’ ‘‘ Burial Rites,’’ ‘‘ Travel,’’ etc, 
were used, and somewhat elaborate papers were presented 
on the more prominent characters presented in the lessons. 

Naturally, when we followed the children of Israel 
down into Egypt, that interesting land was exploited ; 
and the paper presented one evening, on Egyptian so- 
cial life and customs, illustrated by maps and drawings, 
would have done credit to almost any Egyptologist. 
These papers introduced discussion, which was often 
quite spirited. Questions were asked and answered, 
and a considerable fund of information was acquired, as 
also a large amount of enthusiasm. 

Very little attention was given directly to the Sutiday- 









































































































































































































































































school lesson proper, so thz.¢ it was not strictly a teachers’ - 
meeting ; methods of teaching were not discussed, or were 
only incidentally illustrated ; but, as already indicated, 
many important facts related to the lessons were brought 
out, the teachers were given a broader outlook, and, 
best of all, a real scholarly enthusiasm was awakened. 

It perhaps is hardly necessary to add that the Sunday- 
school with which these ladies and gentlemen were 
associated, most of them as teachers, was one of the 
best schools I have ever visited, The teachers were 
active, intelligent, enthusiastic ; the scholars were alert, 
attentive, interested. One is a natural consequence of 
the other, and the intelligence and enthusiasm of the 
teachers was in large measure duc to this unique Bible 
meeting. ; 

__ If it does not seem practicable in many places to 
sustain a teachers’ - -meeting for the study of the Sunday- 
school lesson and normal methods, why is it not practi- 
cable to form, in connection with most of our churches, 
a Bible club of simple organization, which may meet at 
least biweekly, and do some thorough work toward the 


_ solution of these grave problems that are confronting us 


‘Wm these days,—problems relating to the Book to be 
taught, problems relating to the life which we are seck- 
ing to mold ? 

Faribault, Minn. 


Cr 


Retaining the interest and keeping a 
secs mg record of scholars temporarily absent 
is recognized as an important but 
somewhat difficult matter by many superintendents. 
L. W. Hawley, superintendent of the Baptist Sunday- 
school of Brattleboro’, Vermont, has adopted the follow- 
ing plan: whenever a member of his school is to be 
away from home for one or more Sundays, on a business 
trip, or a visit, or for a vacation, a card like the follow- 
ing is given to the member, to be presented to the 
superintendent of the school attended during his or her 
absence. 


Brattleboro’ Baptist Suaday-School 
Vacation Attendance Card. 





To the pastor or superintendent of any Sunday-school, Greeting. 


is a member of our Sunday-school, and-we commend. . . to 
your care and fellowship. Please extend a cordial welcome. 
Yours in the work, 
L. W. HAWLEY, Sufi. 
Notice. —Will the superintendent of the school where the bearer 
is present please mark the attendance and fill the following blanks, 
giving month and number of the Sunday ? 
_ Name of school, . 
Superintendent, 
If more than one school is visited by the bearer, the indorse- 
ment can be made upon the back of this card. 


Every attendance marked upon this card will be credited to the 
bearer as attendance at the home school. 
En ae 


PTL 
This card serves as a ieee sitet as a constant 
reminder of duty, and as a record of attendance. Upon 
the return of the member it is presented to the secretary 
of the home school, and the attendance which it indi- 
cates is credited on the roll of honor and class records 
of the school. 
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Finical substitutes seem to be rela- 
tively more numerous than notional 
regular teachers. The latter, becoming interested in 
their classes and their work, are more willing to ignore 
disagreeable conditions or more alert to overcome thein. 
The superintendent of a Congregational Sunday-school 
in Vermont writes that he has serious trouble in finding 
substitutes to take the places of regular teachers in case 
of their absence, and trouble also in securing new teach- 
ers for new classes, ‘“‘ unless such classes are exactly 
Suited to their mind and taste."" They must be argued 
with, persuaded, urged to duty, as a personal favor. 
** Finical Christians ’’ might be thought a contradiction 
in terms. -But more than one such may happen to read 
this paragraph. Are you willing to remain in that classi- 
fication ? Must the superintendent or the pastor beg 
you.to do your duty ? 


Finical Substitutes 
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The Primary Teacher’s Need of 
Discrimination 
By Helen King Cheesman 


OME of us whose early years were spent under the 
influence of the Sunday-school have not forgotten 
the teacher who perpetually gushed over us. That 
sweet voice with its sinuous inflections, that gentle wave 
of the hand which seemed to call down continual bless- 
ings upon our heads, that smile which, from its inflexi- 
bility, might have been called chronic, haunt us still. 
The atmosphere was fraught with adjectives ; our senses 
were deadened as though by some suffocating perfume, 
a roomful of tuberoses. 

Even at that tender age we had an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that we were being imposed upon, and as the years 
have fled the suspicion has grown. Far be it from ‘us 
to impute a wrong motive to these patronizing teachers. 
Doubtless it was their misfortune, not their fault, that they 
always talked down at the children, never with them. 

Surely it is not qualification enough for such a posi- 
tion to have a tender sentimental love of childhood. 
She who would teach the child must first understand the 
child. The sentimental teacher at best teachés a senti- 
mental religion. The tone of loving-patronage and sweet 
approval permeates the very truths that are taught, until 
a goody-goodyism results in the few, and rebellion in the 
many. Why should not even children be shown some- 
thing of the manliness of Christ and the reasonableness 
of Christianity, and thus the reverence, as well as the 
love, of their hearts be appealed to? 

But the patronizing teacher is not the only one who 
fails to measure up to her opportunities. There is the 
teacher who preaches, the teacher who scolds, and the 
teacher who doesn’t teach at all, but simply rattles on in 
a loose-jointed way, with the chance attention of two or 
three of the scholars. Then there is the teacher who 
cannot keep order, and she is about as hopeless a type 
as any. At the best it is a difficult problem to govern 
a Sunday-school primary class. The strict methods of 
the day-school being necessarily debarred, how to draw 
the line between persuasion and command is an ever- 
recurring question. But it is a question which must be 
met. Discrimination is necessary. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that these modern days 
have produced a new order of primary worker,—the 
teacher who has a hobby. The ingenuity exercised to 
bend every lesson to fit the one paramount method of 
teaching is worthy of more successful results. The fad 
may be a souvenir illustration, usually cut out of paper, 
to be given to each child to impress the lesson truth. 
As the subjects capable of being thus represented are 
limited, and the zeal of the teacher is unlimited, the 
confusion of ideas in the infant mind may be easily 
imagined. Or, perhaps, the enthusiastic young teacher 
is in love with so-called kindergarten methods, and makes 
the children themselves illustrate the lessons,—an excel- 
lent idea when the subject happens to be the «* Building 
of the Temple,’’ but what is to be done when the theme 
is ‘* Justification by Faith'’ ? 

Another hobbyist is carried away with colored chalk, 
and counts that day a failure which does not leave some 
gayly inartistic creation upon the Sunday-school black- 
board. It would seem that the chief aim of some teach- 
ers is to make a picture puzzle, an enigma, or an 
acrostic, out of each lesson. But these crude attempts, 
though doubtless often giving erroneous ideas to the 
children, have at least the advantage of being executed 
before them, thus keeping their attention for the length 
of time involved. 

Infinitely worse are those finished (!) productions 
bound in quarterly clusters, an article of merchandise 
hailed with joy by those modest workers who cannot 
handle the colored crayons,—worse, because the funda- 
mental idea is an impossible one. It would be safe 
to say that no quarter's lessons can all be illustrated 
by -relevant and helpful pictures. Granted that in 
every quarter there are some lessons which are fit- 
tingly represented by pictures (though the present ten- 
dency seems to be towards the grotesquely realistic in 
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these publications), the whole realm of abstract ideas 


_ remains, —always the most difficult to teach a child, and 


rendered tenfold more difficult by any material portrayal. 
For example, take the subject “Wisdom "’ (‘* They that 
seek me early shall find me'’), and think for a moment 
what help it would be to you in trying to instruct little 
children to hold up before them the picture of a gor- 
geously arrayed woman, a personification of an abstract 
idea. Have you not at once doubled the task at hand, 
veritably piling Ossa on Pelion? 

Doubtless any or all of these modern methods are 
useful to a teacher whose predominating characteristic is 
common sense, but let the ninety and nine not so en- 
dowed beware lest they run a good thing into the ground. 
Did you ever try, in your primary teaching, to illustrate 
the resurrection by the seed planted in the ground? 
And did you succeed? In due ‘time the actual seeds 
were planted by the class, in actual dirt, in an actual 
box. So far well and good. On Easter morning you 
brought the box to the class, and there, sure enough, 
were the tender blades ; and the little boys and girls 
looked at them wisely as you passed the box around for 
inspection. But do you believe they had any concep- 
tion of the subtle meaning you were trying to convey by 
this means? Is it not more than probable that the 
whole thing seemed to them only a little grass growing 
in a box? At all events, try to find out just what is in 
the child's mind, and so to understand the child. 

A Jewess ef my acquaintance, upon being taken to 
task by a friend for sending her two little boys to a 
Christian Sunday-school, replied, ‘‘O Mrs. ! it 
does them no harm. They know no more when they 
come out than when they go in.'’ Oh that every lesson 
might mean something to all in the class, that they 
might go away each Sunday better.little boys and girls, 
better little sons and daughters! If the lesson is,ab- 
struse, we can try to get at least one idea from it fairly in 





our own minds, and then bend every effort to tell this- 


plainly to the pupils, net abjuring the so-called modern 
‘‘helps,’’ but using them with discrimination and dis- 
cretion. 


Cleveland, O. 
CO 


Showing A scholar’s consolation in knowing 
Absentees that they that he was missed when absent is 

are Missed likely to result in a.desire not to be 
missed next time. So there is a value in reminders to 
absentees. One element in the success of the Judson 
Bible Class of the Baptist Sunday-school in Hollidays- 
burg, Pennsylvania, is its system of reminders. A Com- 
mittee on Delinquent Members has this in charge. 
‘The work of the Committee on New Members is to 
bring them in ; the business of this committee is to keep 
them in.’’ The class secretary furnishes this committee, 
each Sunday, a list of absentees whom it is to reach dur- 
ing the following week. In this work the committee has 
found the following printed letter-form helpful : 


‘* Thou shalt be missed because thy seat will be empty "’ 
(1 Sam. 20 : 18.) 
Judson Bible Class. 
HOLLIDAYSBURG,. . .. . . 18. . 
DEAR FRIEND: 
We notice with regret your absence from the class 


We hope your detention was unavoidable, and that we may 
soon have the pleasure of seeing you in your accustomed place 
again. 

The success of our glass depends largely upon the faithfulness 
of each member, and, although we have a large membership, 
none can be spared without some loss to the effectiveness of the 
work. 

The secretary will be pleased to mark you “ 
Sunday. 


present’’ next 


Fraternally, 
T. H. SUCKLING, Jeacher. 
THOMAS P. LLOYD, Secretary. 
’ 


oa. 


During a teacher's absence it is not 
always easy to secure a substitute. 
However, the scholars are apt to be 
there. A Bible-class teacher in a city of Western New 
York relied upon that. Before going away for several 
weeks she appointed a sufficient number of members 
of the class who should act in her place, one each Sin- 
day, during her absence. The method, as a temporary 
expedient, was entirely successful. The attendance and 
interest continued undiminished. 


Class Members as 
Substit ate Teachers 
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Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1897 


x. July 4.—First Converts in Europe... ........- Acts 16 : 6-15 
2. July 11.—Paul and the Philippian Jailer Acts 16 : 22-34 
3. July 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea ....... Acts 17: 1-12 
4. July 25.—Paul Preaching in PRS rae Sea Acts 17 : 22-34 
5. August t. —Paul’s Ministry in Corinth. ........ Acts 18: 1-11 
6. August 8.—Working and Waiting for Christ . . . 1 Thess. 4: 9 to 5:2 
7. August 15- —Abstaining for the Sake of Others... . . x Cor. 8: 1-13 
8. August 22.—The Excellence of Christian Love . t Cor. 13: 1-13 
9. August 29.—Paul Opposed. at Ephesus. ........ Acts 19 : 21-34 
xo. September 5.—Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians . . 2 Cor. gt t- 
x1. September 12.—Christian cds oe ee Rom. 12 : 9-21 
32. September 19.—Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders . Acts 20 : 22-35 
13. September 26.—Review. 


AY 
Outline Studies 


. Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 28.—Paul’s Two Epistles to 
the Thessalonians 


A. D. §3, a few months apart. Written from Corinth, 


I. CiRCUMSTANCES. 

1. The City and Church of Thessalonica, 
lonica upon the map. Review carefully the account of the 
establishment of the Thessalonian church by Paul (Acts 17 : 
1-9). ~Was the church there chiefly composed of Gentiles ? 
(Comp. 1 Thess. 1 : 9; 2: 14.) Were the Thessalonian 
Christians also involved in the persecution which drove Paul 
from the city? Consider Paul’s expressions of his desire to 
return to work with this church (1 Thess. 2 : 17, 18; 
3: 10, and elsewhere). Was he ever permitted in God’s 
providence to do so? What influence for Christianity did this 
Thessalonian church exert? (Comp. 1 Thess. 1 : 6-8.) 

2. Date and Place of 0 eee Compare Acts bea : Eto 
18 : 5 with 1 Thessalonians 1: :17, 18; 3:2,5,6. How 
soon after Paul’s first arrival in estate did Timothy return to 
him from his mission to Thessalonica ? Was his return the occa- 
sion of the first epistle? If written soon after the return, to 
what year may the epistle be assigned ? and to what place of 
composition ? How long a time was this after Paul’s work in 
Thessalonica ? (Comp. 1 Thess. 1:8; 4-: 13.) Consider the 
reasons for regarding 2 Thessalonians as a second letter fol- 
lowing the first (2 Thess. 2:15). How did Paul learn of the 
misunderstanding created by his first epistle? How much 
time intervened between the writing of the two letters? To 
what year, then, and place, may the second epistle be 
assigned ? 

3. -The Purpose of the Epistles. 
relations to the Thessalonian Christians as indicated in 
1 Thessalonians 3 : 1-8. What afflictions had come upon 
them? Why was Timothy sent to them? What report did 
he bring back to Paul? Judging, then, from the contents of 
the first epistle, what was its purpose—to defend himself and 
his teaching against his Jewish opponents in Thessalonica 
(2: ¥-12), to warn them against pagan vices (4: 3-8) and in- 
dolence (4: 11), to cheer them concerning their dead (4 : 13- 
18), and to remove imperfections of their Christian life (5 : 
11-22)? What is the principal theme of the second epistle ? 
(Chap. 2.) Was the purpose of this letter to correct a mis- 
understanding which grew out of the first epistle ? What was 
this misundefstanding ? How did it arise? What bad effects 
had_ resulted from it? (Comp. 2 Thess. 3: 7-12.) What is 
the significance of the autograph signature (3:17) to this 
epistle ? 


Locate Thessa- 


Consider carefully Paul’s 


Il. ANALYsIs OF CONTENTS. 

After the manner indicated at this point in Study 23, the 
student will make a careful study of the contents of these 
epistles, and will prepare analyses or outlines of them. Help 
to this end will be found in all commentaries, but the more 
<—wee the work the better. 


Ill. Tortcs FoR CONSIDERATION, 
1. Paul's Self-Vindication at .Thessalonica. Read care- 
fully on this subject 1 Thessalonians 2 : 1-16; 3 : 1-10; 


2 Thessalonians 1: 4-10; 2: 1-12. Who were the leading 
persecutors of Paul and the Christians in Thessalonica ? (Comp. 
Acts .17 > 5-9, 13, 14.) Account for this Jewish hostility. 
llow was he accustomed to meet it? Note, in 1 Thessa- 
lonians 2: 3-6, the Jewish charges against him, which he 
dénies » mistaken ideas, impure motives, deceitfulness, coye- 
tousness. How did Paul feel toward these Jewish enemies ? 
(Comp. 2 Thess. 1: 8-10.) Is this defense of himself and his 
message the chi-f theme of the first epistle ? 
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2. Instruction in Christian Practice, Consider carefully - 
the following points of practical Christian living touched upon 
in these letters, and note the passages containing them : 
social purity, brotherly love, sober, honest industry, cheerful 
hope in bereavement, watchfulness in view of the anticipated 
coming of the Lord, respect for leaders and teachers, peace 
with one another, admonition, Christian service, patience, 
returning good for evil, constant joy, prayer, and thanksgiv- 
ing, choosing and holding the good. Add to these other 
teachings contained in the epistles. 

3. Comfort in Bereavement. Stady the passage 1 Thessa- 
13-18. Were the persons who had digd members 
of the Christian community ?. What was the reason that their 
State Paul’s teaching in this case 
What 
was to be their relation to the living at the coming of Christ ? 


lonians 4: 


friends sorrowed for them ? 
regarding the resurrection of Christians who have dicd. 


What claim did Paul make as to the authority of his teachmg 
on this point? -Consider the ‘apocalyptic language here used 
of Jesus’ return, as to its origin, meaning, and the reason for 
its use. 

4. The Second Coming of Christ. Consider carefully the 
portions of the epistles treating of this matter (1 Thess. 4: 13 
to§:11; 2 Thess. 1: 3 to 2:12), Is it the chief theme of 
the second epistle ? Why was the second advent so promi- 
nent in the thought of the apostolic age? What was Paul’s 
idea as to the nearness of that event ? (Comp. 1 Thess. 4: 
15; 2 Thess. 2: 1.) Whence did Paul derive this «dea? 
Was it the view of all the primitive Christians ? What is the 
meaning of the term ‘‘ Parousia’’ as used by Paul? How 
was his teaching on-this subject in the first epistle misunder- 
stood by the Thessalonians ? How did he set the matter right 
by his second epistle? Make as full an investigation of the 
‘* Man of Sin ’’ as possible, working out your solution on the 
hypothesis that the man of sin is Judaism, and the restraining 
power is the Roman Empire. 

[Among the best commentaries in English upoti the Thessalonian Epis- 
tles are those by W. A. Stevens (American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia) and by G. G. Findlay in the Cambridge Bible series (The 
Macmillan Company, New York) ; see also the Introductions to the New 
Testament by Gloag, Weiss, and Dods (see Study 23).] 
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Lesson 2, July u, 1897 
Paul and the Philippian Jailer 


GOLDEN TExT: Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy house.—Acts 16: 31. 


(Acts 16 : 22-34. Memory verses : 28-31.) 


Read Acts 16: 16-40. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 

And the multitude rose up 
together against them : and 
the ' magistrates rent their 
garments off them, and com- 
manded to beat them with 
rods. And when they had 
laid many stripes upon them, 
they cast them into prison, 
charging the jailor to keep 
them safely: who, having 
received such a charge, cast 
them into the inner prison, 
and made their feet fast in 


22 And the multitude rose up 22 
together against them ; and the 
magistrates rent off their clothes, 
and commanded to beat them. 

23 And when they had laid 
many stripes upon them, they 2 
cast ‘hem into prison, charging 
the jailer to keep them safely : 

24 Who, having received 
such a charge, thrust them into 24 
the inner prison, and made their 
feet fast in the stocks. 

25 § And at midnight Paul 


we 


and Si’las prayed, and sang 25 the stocks. But about mid- 
praises unto God: and the night Paul and Silas were 
prisoners heard them. praying and singing hymns 

26 And suddenly there was a unto God, and the prisoners 
great earthquake, so that the 26 were listening to them ; and 
foundations of the prison were suddenly there was a great 
shaken: and immediately all earthquake, so that the ahs 
the doors were opened, and dations of the prison-house 
every one’s bands were loosed. were shaken: and imme- 

27 And the keeper of the diately all the doors. were 
prison awaking out of his sleep, opened; and every one's 
and seeing the prison doors 27 bands were loosed. And the 


open, he drew out ‘his sword, 
and would have killed himself, 
supposing that the prisoners had 
been fled. 

28 But Paul cried with aloud 


jailor being roused out of 
sleep, and seeing the prison 
doors open, drew his sword, 
and was about to kill himself, 
supposing that the prisoners 


@¥oice, saying, Do thyself no 28 had _ escaped. But Paul 
harm : for we are all here. cried with a loud voice, say- 

29 Then he called for a light, ing, Do thyself no harm : for 
and sprang in, and came trem- 29 we are all here. And he 


bling, and fell down before Paul called for lights, and sprang 
and Si’las, in, and, trembling for fear, 
go And brought them out, fell down before Paul and 


and said, Sirs, what must I do 30 Silas, and brought them out, 
to be saved ? , and said, Sirs, what must | 
31 And they said, Believe on 31 do to be saved? And they 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou said, Believe on the Lord 
shalt be saved, and thy house. Jesus, and thou shalt be 
saved, thou and thy house. 


32 And they spake unto him 
the word of the Lord, and to 
all that were in his house. 


32 And they spake the word of 
2the Lord unto him, with all 
And 


33 that were in his house. 

33 And he took them the he took them the same hour 
same hour of the night, and of the night, and washed 
washed /Aeir stripes ; and was their stripes; and was bap- 
baptized, he and all his, straight- tized, he and all his, imme- 
way. 34 diately. And he brought 


them up into his house, and 
set *meat before them, and 
rejoiced J terre with all his 
house, aving believed in 
God. 


34 And when he had brought 
them into his house, he set meat 
before. them, and rejoiced, be- 
lieving in God with all his house. 





1Gr. pretors. *Some ancient authorities read God. 
4Or, havin 


we believed God 


9Gr. a table. 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


The Church at Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER ;: 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : 
We are labourers to- 


gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 


Lesson Toric: Bnaduring Tribulation Joyously. 


1. Bitter Experiences, vs. 22-24. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Devout Endurance, v. 25. 
3- Glorious Results, vs. 26-34. 


DAILY Home READINGS : 
M.—ACTS 16: 16-24 


T.—ACTS 16: 25-34 
W.—Acts 16: 35-40. 


3 | Paul and the Philippian Jailer. 


Brought out. 


T.—1 Thess. 2: 1-9. Shamefully entreated. 
F.—Dan. 3: 21+30. A mighty deliverer. 
S.—John 3: 14-21. Faith and life. 


S.—1 Pet. 1: 1-9: 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


Faith and salvation, 


=.= 
Lesson Analysis 


I. BITTER EXPERIENCES, 

1. Beaten with Rods : 

The magistrates ... commanded to beat them with rods (22), 
Thrice was I beaten with rods (2 Cor. 11 : 25). 
Shamefully entreated, as ye khow, at Philippi (1 Thess. 2 ; 2) 
2. Cast into Prison. : 

They cast them into prison (23). 
In prisons more abundantly (2 Cor. 11 : 23). 
Others had trial. . . of bonds and imprisonment (Heb. tr 
3- Confined in Stocks : 3 

Made their feet fast in the stocks (24). 
He putteth my feet in the stocks ( Job 33 : 11). 
Thou shouldest put him in the stocks (Jer. 29 : 26). 


: 36)- 


Il, DEVOUT ENDURANCE. 
1. Praying : 

About midnight Paul and Silas were praying (25). 
Out of the depths have I cried unto thee (Psa, 130 : 1). 
Is any among you suffering ? Jet him pray (Jas. 5 : 13). 
2. Praising.: 

Paul and*Silas were... singing hymns unto God (25). 
Yea, I will sing praises unto the Lord (Psa. 27 : 6). 


Singing with grace in your hearts unto God (Col. 3 : 16). 


Ill. 
- The Prison Shaken : 
The foundations of the prison-house were shaken (26). 
The foundations also of the mountains moved (Psa. 18 : 7), 
The place was shaken Wherein they were gathered (Acts 4: 3%) 
2. The Prisoners Loosed : 
All the doors were sagan 
(26). 
The opening of the prison to them that are bound (Isa. 61:1) 


GLORIOUS RESULTS, 


and every one's bands were loosed 


But an angel . .. opened the prison doors (Acts § : 19). 

3. The Sespeiride Directed : . 
Do thyself no harm: for we are all here (28). 

O Lord, take away my life... . Arise and eat (1 Kings 19 


Take, I beseech thee, my life from me... . ‘iP 
Jonah 4 : 3, 4.) 
4. The Penitent Instructed : 
Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved (31). 
Seek ye the Lord while he may be found (Isa. 55 : 6). 
Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you (Acts 2 
5. The Believer Blessed : 
He... rejoiced greatly, ... haujng believed in God (34). 
The eunuch... went on his way rejoicing (Acts 8 : 39). 
Believing, ye rejoice greatly (1 Pet. 1 : 8). 


Doest thou 


: 38). 


i.. 
Verse 23.—‘‘ Charging the jailer to keep them safel (x) 
The ground of arrest ; (2) The excess of violence ; (3) T The tiger 
of imprisonment ; (4) The marvel of deliverance. 
Verse 25.—"' The prisoners were listening to them."’ 
place ; (2) The hour ; (3) The prayer; (4) The song ; 
listeners ; (6) The surprise. 


(1) The 
(5) The 


Verse 28.—-‘' Do thyself no harm.'’ (1) The jailer's purpose% 
(2) The apostle’ $ ples: (3) The Lord's bestowal. 
Verse 30 at must I do to be saved?"’ (1) Sensible of 


ruin ; (2) P Desirous of salvation ; (3) Asking for light. 

Verse 31.—‘' Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 
saved, thou cal thy. house.’' (1) A plain direction ; (2) A gra- 
cious promise ; (3) A comprehensive assurance. 

Verse 34.—‘' He... rejoiced greatly, with all his house, having 
believed in God.'’ (1) Believing ; (2) Rejoicing.—(1) A saving 
faith ; (2) A happy household. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


 haareechp tapi EvEeNTs.—On the way to the place of 

prayer, the Christian preachers were followed by a slave 
girl, who had ‘‘a spirit of divination,’’ and had become a 
source of gain, as a fortune-teller, to her masters. That she 
was not an impostor appears from her language about Paul 


and his companions as ‘‘ servants of the Most High God.’’. 


After many days of such recognition on her part, Paul com- 
mands the spirit to come out of her. 
that she was possessed by an evil spirit. 


Luke’s record indicates 
The failure of the 
girl’s power destroyed the owners’ hope of gain, and they laid 
hold of Paul and Silas, and ‘‘ dragged them into the market- 
place before the rulers.’’ It is probable, though not certain, 
that these ‘‘ rulers ’’ were the inferior judges, and that they 
referred the matter to the ‘‘ magistrates,"’ {on 
22). 20, 21) -was skil- 


” 


or ** preetors ”’ 


this term, see v. The accusation (vs. 































































































































fully stated, so as to arouse prejudice against Paul and Silas. 
It was asserted that they greatly troubled the city, and Roman 
magistrates were concerned to repress trouble ; that they were 
Jews is added to stigmatize them, and thus prepare the way 
‘for the next assertion,—namely, that they set forth customs 
unlawful for Romans to receive or observe. 
to prejudice would have great power in such a community 
and with the ‘‘pretors.’’ The lesson shows the result. 

PLace.—Philippi; the market-place, or public square 
(agora) ; the prison, inner and outer, and the jailer’s residence. 

Time.—According to the chronology accepted here, in 
A.D. 51. ; 

' Oo 


Critical Notes 


Verse 22.—And the multitude: The crowd, or rabble, in 
the market-place.— Rose up together against them: An actual 
assault was probably not made, but such a demonstration of, 
hostility as at once impelled the willing magistrates to punish 
the Jewish disturbers of the public peace of a Roman colony. 
—And the magistrates; Greek, ‘‘ pretors.’’ The term is 
used by Luke only of these magistrates at Philippi. This is-a 
mark of accuracy, for, while the magistrates of a colony were 
not strictly ‘‘ pretors,’’ they appropriated the title.—en¢ 
their garments off them : The preetors, perhaps in person, rent 
off the clothes of Paul and Silas. To refer it to the prztors’ 
rending their own garments is far less grammatical. This act 
‘would show that the accused were to be scourged at once.— 
And commanded to beat them with rods; The ‘* lictors’”’ 
(vs. 35, 38) used ‘‘ rods,’’ and the punishment was severe. 
It could not be inflicted legally upon Roman citizens, Possi- 
bly Paul protested, but could not be heard. More probably 
he submitted, to shield the believers at Philippi, since, if he 
had escaped punishment, the excited mob might have sought 
victims among the brethren. 

Verse 23.—Laid many stripes upon them: This is one of 
the occasions referred to in 2 Corinthians 11 : 25, ‘‘ thrice was 
I beaten with rods,’’ the others are not mentioned in Acts.— 
They cast them into prison: It is probable that the ‘ prve- 
tors ’’ themselves went to the prison, either to satisfy the mob, 
or to see that the prisoners were secure from possible violence. 
— Charging the jailer to keep them safely; This charge would 
be given on either view of the motives of the pretors. 

Verse 24.— Who, .. . cast them igto the inner prison: 
‘Thrust ’’ suggests violence, whereas the verb is the same as 
in verse 23, and does not imply unnecessary harshness. The 
jailer simply carried out his orders. ‘‘ The inner prison ”’ 
was probably not an underground dungeon, but a smaller 
compartment opening on the larger outef prison.— Made their 
feet Jast in the stocks; This mode of confinement was very 
painful, since the feet were held apart so as to distend the 
limbs. The prisoners, moreover, were still suffering from 
their stripes. 

Verse 25.—Au/. In contrast with their sad outward condi- 
tion.— About midnight : A more correct rendering than ‘‘at.’’ 
—Paul and Silas were praying and singing hymns unto God: 
The continued worship is thus indicated, and the original does 
not distinguish the two forms: ‘‘ praying they were singing.”’ 
Their praying was a song, their singing was a prayer. They 
probably used both the psalms and words of their own, in- 
toning, or chanting, their pious aspirations. This is the first 
* praise service ’’ mentioned in the history of the Christian 
Church.—And the prisoners were listening to them: Not sim- 
ply “‘ heard them,’’ but kept attentive. 
songs to God, but sermons to the auditors, 

Verse 26.—And suddenly: As usualig such phenomena.— 
There was a great earthquake; A natural occurrence, yet an 
answer to prayer. They had not asked to be released, but 
God thus testified that he had heard their praises.— /mme- 
diately all the doors were opened: In prisons, as then con- 
structed, the earthquake alone might have produced this 
result.—And every one’s bands were loosed: This 
scarcely have been the effect of the earthquake. 

Verse 27.—And the jailer: The same term as in verse 23. 
—Being roused out of sleep: This suggests that the earth- 
quake had roused him,.—Secing the prison dovrs open: To 
this fact his attention would at once be called.—Drew Ais 
sword: He was probably a veteran soldier, and would carry 
such a weapon.— Was about to hill himself : Not ‘* would,”’ 
but ‘“‘was about to.’’— Supposing that the prisoners had 
escaped More “exact and elegant than ‘had been fied.”’ 
His supposition was a natural one, as he probably could not 
see distinctly in the darker prison wards. 

Verse 28.—But Paul cried with a loud voice: He could 
probably see the jailer, and certainly knew his intent.— Do 
thyself no harm: for we are all here: All remained, partly 
because dazed by the earthquake, partly because of the mys- 
terious effect of the entire occurrence, so sudden and so sin- 
gular. Here, as so often, Paul appears as a master of men, 
quick to perceive and to act in emergencies. But the un- 
usual solicitude of the prisoner for his jailer must have im- 
pressed the latter powerfully. 

Verse 29.—And he called for lights : Not-‘‘a light.” He 
probably gave orders to the attendants, who were to examine 
the prison.—Sprang in: To the imner prison, or cell,— 


The hymns were 


could 


Such an appeal ' 


THE SUNDAY 


Trembling for fear: Literally, +‘ becoming trembling.’’ 
‘*Come ”’ is incorrect and unnecessary. This fear was doubt- 
less the result of the remarkable occurrences, but the context 
shows that there was already a strong religious awe awakened 
in him,—Fe// down before Paul and Silas : He evidently rec- 
ognized the singular events as connected with these men and 
their religious teaching. 

Verse 30.—Brought them out; Into the outer prison.— 
Sirs: Not the word ‘‘men,’’ but that usually rendered 
‘* lords ’’ or ‘* masters.’’— What must I do to be saved ? The 
answer given him shows that ‘‘ saved ’’ has here its religious 
sense. The circumstances did not call for an inquiry in regard 
to merely temporal deliverance. A heathen might know 
enough, whén impressed with religious awe, to ask such a 
question. The jailer was already conscious of his sinful con- 
dition, and was seeking escape from it, or he would not have 
received such an answer to his inquiry. 

Verse 31.— Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 
saved, thou and thy house ; The tense of the word ‘*‘ believe ’’ 
points to a single act of believing, ‘‘ put your trust once for 
all;’’ **on”’ implies resting upon; the term ‘Christ ’’ is 
not found in the oldest manuscripts, a mark of accuracy, 
since to this heathen the word would not as yet be very sig- 
nificant ; ‘‘ Lord ’’ is the same word used in verse 30. ‘* Thou 
and thy house ’’ are emphatic. Nothing is said of repentance, 
as in Peter’s answer to a similar question (chap. 2 : 38), since 
the jailer had already taken a repentant attitude. In this 
condition he is told to exercise personal trust upon a personal 
Lord Jesus, and promised salvation as a result. . 

Verse 32.-—And they spake the word of the Lord unto him: 
Further instruction respecting this Lord Jesus was needed 
and given at once.— With all that were in his house: The 
household seems to have joined the jailer in the outer prison 
(comp. v. 34). ; 

Verse 33.—And he took them the same hour of the night: 


Though after midnight (v. 25).—And washed their stripes : 


Literally, ‘‘ washed from their stripes,’’ on which the clotted 
blood had remained.—And was baptized, he and all his, im- 
mediately ; The term is not that usually rendered ‘ straight- 
way.’’ Clearly, the jailer and all the members of his house- 
hold were baptized shortly after the washing of the stripes. 
Hence the rite was probably administered in the same place. 
Verse 34.—And he brought them up into his house; Liter- 
ally, ‘‘ bringing them up.’’ This suggests that his residence 
was higher than the prison, probably over it.— Set meat before 
them; Greek, ‘‘a table,’’ implying a regular meal.—And 
rejoiced greatly: The verb isa strong one, hence the Re- 
visers add ‘‘ greatly.’? That.the joy was Christian’ appears 
from what follows.— With all Ais. house: One word in the 
Greek, and to be joined with ‘‘ rejoiced.’’— Having believed in 
God: This is the ground of the joy, and the participle implies 
a permanent believing. The margin of the Revised Version, 
‘* having believed God,’’ is grammatically more exact, but the 
sense is virtually the same. As a heathen, he believed the 
message of the true God, which was about the Lord Jesus in 
whom he had believed, as his baptism clearly indicates. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
SAY 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


OW long Paul-remained at Philippi is not told, but the 

tender relations in which he stood to the brethren 

he had won could only have been created by the endearments 

of prolonged intercourse. Yet even here, as elsewhere, he 
was to have trouble in the end. 

The place of prayer outside the town had come to be used 
by the few Christian converts for their gatherings ; and it hap- 
pened that a poor slave girl, who, having the power we now 
call ventriloquism, herself fancied, and was fancied by her 
masters and the people, that it showed her to be possessed by 
a spirit of some kind which could predict things future, met 
the little company of missioners one day as they were going to 
their assembly. She had seen Paul before, and had heard 
him speaking, and had been deeply impressed in her own 
dim way. Seeing him now, she followed him and his friends, 
crying out to passers-by that these men were servants (slaves) 
of the Most High God, who proclaimed to the town the way of 
salvation. ‘God the Highest,’’ the exact expression used by 
her, was a common phrase of pagan antiquity, and many 
prayers and vows were made to this ged and to others, in 
hope of obtaining ‘‘salvation.’’ What she had seen and 
heard of Paul made her sure that he was possessed by this 
god, a far higher one than was in her, and real goodness of 
heart impelled her to point him out to her fellow-townsmen as 
able to help them in their highest needs. 

Day by day this was continued, much to Paul’s annoyance, 
for it seemed as if she would lead the people to think that he 
was the spokesman of one of their own imaginary gods, which 
to him were devils, or, at best, ‘‘ demons.’’ Turning round, 
therefore, to the poor creature, and treating her action as 
really that of a spirit, he commanded it, in the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth, to come out of her. Hearing such an adjura- 


tion, the girl was so alarmed that shé could no longer ven- 
triloquize. The terror of the great God, whom Paul had in- 
voked, as it were, paralyzed her faculties so far as this power 
was concerned, No longer able to telt the people their for- 
tunes, her hold on them was gone, and with it her power to 
make money for the knot of speculators who had bought her 
to earn large profits through the superstitious belief, which 
they as well as herself and the people generally, had, that she 
was ’‘‘ possessed ’’ by a ‘‘ god.’’ 

Paul might have preached forever without disturbance, so 
long as he dealt only in words; but when he thus touched 
these good folks’ pockets they raised an uproar, and, gather- 
ing a mob of the do-nothings of the market-place, they rushed 
on Paul and Silas, and dragged them before the pretors of the 
city, charging them with “‘ greatly troubling the city, they be- 
ing Jews, and setting forth religious customs which it was ille- 
gal for the community as Roman ‘citizens’ to receive or 
observe.’’ The disturbance had, meanwhile, filled the market- 
place with the rabble of Philippi, and these, hearing this, 
raised 4 wild uproar, trying to get at the prisoners and deal 
with them by mob law. 

Losing their coolness in the wild din, the pretors virtually 
joined the rioters, tearing their robes off, and, without any 
hearing of the case, ordering Paul and Silas to be stripped and 
beaten with the flogging sticks of the lictors there and then, 
before all. Tied up to the triangles, their backs were pres- 
ently torn by the merciless blows till the pretors were pleased 
to stop further punishment ; and they were then committed to 
prison, special charge being given the jailer to keep them 
securely. Both Paul and Silas were Roman citizens, to beat 
whom with rods, and, still more, without trial, was a grave 
offense. But the tempest of noise had prevented any caution 
from them reaching the pretors. So to prison they were led, 
and put in the stocks, in the inner ward. In this there was no 
opening or source of light but the door, so that, when it was 
shut, the twe were in utter darkness. But 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a heritage.” 


They were suffering for One whom they loved with an ardor 
that made it a joy to bear either the stripes or the pestilential 
prison for his sake. So in the middle of the night the other 
prisoners, perhaps in the dungeon below, were amazed to 
hear two men praying and singing hymns to some god, and 
hushed their ribald jokes and foul stories to listen to them. 
We are not told what they sang, but, had it been written in 
their days, it might well have been, in part, the verse which 
runs, 
‘If on my face for thy dear name 
Shame and reproach shall be, 
All hail, reproach, and welcome shame, 
If thou remember me !"’ 


For God did remember them. A great earthquake suddenly 
shook the very foundations of the prison, and burst open the 
doors, the staples that had held the iron stocks to the wall 
falling out, and setting Paul and Silas free. A moment more, 
and the jailer, waked by the trembling of the building, and 
terrified by the fear of his prisoners escaping, which meant his 
own death, leaped forward to the doors, and, finding them 
open, fancied his charge were off. But Paul, hearing if not 
seeing him, shouted out, in time to prevent him killing him- 
self, that he needed not harm himself, all the. prisoners were 
safe. 

“Such thoughtfulness for his good from a prisoner was new to 
him, and, with the earthquake and all else, brought him over 
on the moment to the belief of the poor slave girl, that Paul and 
Silas must indeed be servants of the Most High God, whoever 
that was, and as such could ‘“‘save’’ him. Calling for lights, 
and springing in, trembling with fear, he fell down before 
them in reverence, and brought them out, eagerly asking them 
what he was to do to be saved from the wrath of their God, 
who could thus send earthquakes to delivers his servants. 
** To believe on the Lord Jesus,’’ answered Paul, ‘‘ is the way 
of salvation.’”? To take them into his house, and wash ‘the 
blood from their torn backs, and comfort them, followed forth- 
with ; and it is needless to say that he and his household, 
moved by the wonders of the night, believed on Him who had 
sent them, and had moved his servant to keep him from put- 
ting a rash end to his life. His baptism and that of ** all his,’’ 
we are told, followed,—a striking instance of the promptness 
with which earnest conviction, even of those up to the mo- 
ment ignorant heathen, was admitted té discipleship in the 
early churches. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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The First European Opposition 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


NEW atmosphere surrounds us in this lessom The 
opposition to the Apostle springs from a new and much 

less respectable motive than did the Jewish antagonism which 
confronted him in his first missionary journey. Damage to a 






































































































profitable trade roused the owners of the slave girl to take the 


* Jaw into their own hands, and, without authority, to lay hold 


on Paul and Silas. The Philippians knew and cared nothing 
about the teaching of two stray Jews, and, from the silence of 
Luke, little evangelistic work appears to have been done on 
the Gentile population. It was natural that self-interest should 
be the exciting cause of the opposition, as it has often since 
been, and still sometimes is. Liquor-sellers and others, who 
live-by vices which Christianity must war against, have organ- 
ized assaults on it and its professors in days and places_not so 
far away as Philippi.. Judea opposed the gospel from mis- 
taken religion; Europe began by fighting it because of loss 
of profits. 

To drag the two preachers before the pretors was a lawless 
proceeding, and the charge against them was craftily shaped 
so as to enlist two strong popular prejudices on its side,—the 
deep hatred of Jews, and the pride of being Roman citizens. 
The charge was an absolute lie, for Paul had taught nothing 
illegal.. But it shows the impression made by the gospel mes- 
sage, as refracted in the brain of angry losers by it. Their 
slave girl had called the teaching ‘‘ the way of salvation ;’’ 
they see in it revolution and lawlessness. So blind is self- 
interest of the lower sort ; so distorted are our judgments when 
cash questions come in ! 

The craftily baited hook was eagerly swallowed, and the fish 
landed at once. The mob waited for no proof, but rose to the 
bait. Hunting Jews was good sport, as it has been and, to 
the disgrace of some nations, still is. The pretors were 
quite ready to let the riotous crowd have their way, and de- 
based their office in much the same fashion, and probably from 
much the same motive, as Pilate did. They instituted no in- 
quiry into the charge, as Paul afterwards said ‘‘ They have 
beaten us... uncondemned.’’ No doubt, Roman officials 
in remote provinces were tempted to keep their unruly sub- 
jects in order by letting them have their fling occasionally, 
especially if it could be done at no greater cost than beating a 
couple of wandering Jews. 

But it was strangely undignified for the magistrates them- 
selves to pull the clothes off the two prisoners, and it was 
wholly irregular and unjust to set the lictors with their rods 
on them. Their passion and Paul’s silence as to his citizen- 
ship are both remarkable ; perhaps the former was the reason 
for the latter. What would have been the use of protesting 
in such a whirlwind? His voice would not have been heard, 
much less listened to. There was no merciful restriction, as 
in. the Jewish law of ‘‘ forty stripes save one,’’ and, no doubt, 
the strokes were laid on with a wij. The committal to prison 
was. an equally glaring piece of injustice, even if the pretors 
meant to smuggle them away next day, which is doubtful. 

The jailer was not likely to be a soft-hearted person, and 
would take his cue from his betters, nothing loath. The ‘ in- 
ner prison’ was apparently underground, for verse tells 
that he led them wz into his house. Its only furniture was 
probably ‘‘ the stocks,’’ into which their feet were thrust, with 
no great care to avoid hurting them, we may be sure. So 
there they were, their backs bleeding and undressed, without 
food, in a hole underground, filthy and foul smelling, and for 
companions the scum of Philippi. It was the first experience 
of prison life for either Paul or Silas, and for the latter the 
first taste of persecution, the first dash of the waves over him. 
What would John Mark have done then? 

Silas proved his metal, and vindicated Paul’s choice of him. 

His voice joined Paul’s in the unwonted sounds that broke 
the midnight silence, and woke the other prisoners to awed 
attention. The old hymns of the Psalter had never been 
heard in such a place before. How often they have been 
heard since! ‘‘ Stone walls do not a prison make.’’ Many 
of the sweetest songs of the church have been sung there, 
and some immortal books have there been penned. Paul and 
Silas, singing at midnight in that subterranean dungeon, lead 
a band of singers out of every nation and people and ‘kindred 
and tongue. 
‘The earthquake is represented by Luke as God’s answer to 
their prayer. It was not meant for their deliverance ; that 
was to be secured by other means. But it was a message to 
them first, and then to all whom it might concern, that these 
two bleeding prisoners were verily, as the slave girl had 
said, ‘‘ servants of the Most High God.’’ ‘‘ He heard my 
voice out of his temple. ... Then the earth shook and trem- 
bled.’’ Its effects were remarkable ; but earthquakes do 
strange things, and there is nothing incredible to one, who has 
had experience of their odd action, in this one’s opening the 
prison doors, and making the fetters tumble out of the walls 
into which they were fixed. 

The jailer was responsible with his life for his prisoners, 
and his first thought, when the earthquake roused him, natu- 
rally wes that they had escaped. He apparently slept where 
he could see the doors, and with his sword by his side. He 
thought that his death was certain, and chose rather to die by 
his own hand. Suicide was regarded as permissible, and even 
as heroic. Paul could see out better than the jailer could 
see in. As always, he becomes the chief figure of whatever 
company he is in, and that not merely because he is Luke’s 
hero, but because he is a born leader of men, and keeps his 
head in all circumstances. 
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His loud voice witnessed that his sufferings had not ex- 
hausted him, and his words reveal kindly interest, which must 
have sounded strange and sweet to one who had been cruel 
to the speaker. Agitation, the dim sense of something ex- 
traordinary in the earthquake, and of something still more 
unusual in his prisoners, shook the rough heart. 

Note the alarmed question. It has been too readily con- 
cluded that the jailer was only anxious for bodily safety ; but 
it must be remembered that his fears for his life had been set 
aside before he asked, ‘* What must I do to be saved?”? He 
knew the prisoners to be safe, and there was nothing to be 
afraid of in that direction. We must go deeper to inderstand 
his state of mind. He had, doubtless, heard, or heard of, the 
slave girl’s testimony, and had remembered her phrase, ‘‘ the 
way of salvation.’’ The events of the night had made him 
feel that his prisoners were other than he had thought; he 
recalls his treatment of them, and Paul’s kindly cry. 

What if the pythoness was right, and they were the servants 
of a divine power, as the earthquake seemed to suggest? 
Where would he be then? .We do not suppose that he under- 
stood ‘‘ salvation ”’ as we know it, but surely it is a miserable 
watering down of his words to suppose that he was simply 
concerned about keeping a whole skin. There lies deep 
couched in the human heart a dormant consciousness of sin, 
which is often stirred to action by contact with anything that 
forces the thought of God on the man, and that vague sense 


‘of personal peril from a djvine judgment woke in the jailer’s 


heart, and prompted his question. It should be echoed in all 
hearts, and never stifled till it is answered. 

We note the unhesitating reply. Some good people would 
have begun with explanations of Christian terms, and would 
not have ventured to put their answer in such brief form, 
But Paul and Silas begin by the definite answer to the definite 
question, and let explanations of terms come second, If all 
Christian teachers had as clear and plain an answer to give to 
that question, and preached faith in Christ as the sure and 
only means of salvation, there would be fewer souls groping 
in the dark. The noble simplicity and brevity of the gospel 
message is too often overlaid with counsel-darkening words, 
like spider’s webs spun over a golden roof. 

We note the immediate conversion. The jailer put forth 
faith in Christ as soon as he was taught who Christ was and 
what faith was. He was saved as soon as he believed. He 
rejoiced as soon as he was saved. He brought forth fruit of a 
changed life in a very practical way as soon as he was con- 
verted ; for he brought the apostles up from the dungeon to his 
house, washed their stripes, and fed them, which he should 
have done before. They were baptized, having previously 
heard the apostles’ teaching (v. 32), and having shared in the 
jailer’s faith (v. 34). 

We are sometimes told that there are no such things as sud- 
den conversions. Why should there not be? Surely it is 
possible for new truth to flash into the mind, and new impulses 
to drive the soul, and new resolutions to lay hold of the will. 
It is a very narrow view of human nature, and one blind to a 
multitude of facts, which refuses to admit the possibility and 
the reality of a life’s direction being altered in one supreme 
moment. There are many ways by which God’s truth comes 
to be sovereign in the soul. Sometimes it grows by imper- 
ceptible degrees, as night fades before day, and the dawn 
flushes the sleeping world ; but sometimes it leaps, as it were, 
all in a moment, into life and power. 

The jailer was a godless heathen, rough and cruel, careless 
of his own life, and unthinking as to what lay beyond death, 
when he lay down to sleep. Before the morning had dawned 
he was a glad, humble believer in Jesus, and had some share 
in the full joy and purity which Jesus bequeathed to his dis- 
ciples. The new life was faint, and needed culture and in- 
struction, but it was there ; and the experience of the Philip- 
pian jailer has often been repeated since, and might be 
repeated in every heart in which his question has stirred. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
A Typical Case of Conversion 


BEDIENT Paul had been guided by God to Europe. 
That was no guarantee against persecution or death. 
When Paul counted himself a slave of Jesus, h@Wicluded 
being whipped and killed in his consecrations He went under 
the lash as readily as up the steps of a throne. Do we ever 
hear of their making any midnight resonant with praises to 
God except just after being scourged? The only way to that 
jailer’s heart was through Paul’s sore back. So be it, then. 
Let the praises ring that there is some way. Psalm 118 never 
was sung on more fit occasion. 

The earthquake was not to free Paul and Silas. They could 
have been freed easier and more comfortably before the scourg- 
ing. It was the credential of the missionaries, to authenticate 
their mission. That men could sing praises under such cir- 
cumstances was clear proof that they were full of God. 

How possible it is for men to come into a sudden horror of 





punishment for sin! Here is a hardened jailer, No moans 
or curses ever moved his hardened soul. Suddenly he has a 
startled rousing, and, being terror-stricken, he leaps down to 
Paul, saying: ‘* Revered lords, what must I do to be saved ?”” 
Present peace is no assurance of future security. Any one of 
a thousand things may startle one into a horrible sense of in- 
nate sinfulness. 

A short sermon was preached from the text, ‘‘ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus.’’ The man was saved, and his house (v. 32). 

Good works follow true .belief. The jailer washed their 
stripes, was baptized ; he rejoiced, believing in God; and a 
whole church was created in one night (v. 34). No wonder 
they sang praises when penetrative faith saw the outcome of 
the scourging. This church was one of the very best that 
Paul founded. To it he wrote one of the most precious epistles, 
It was so full of love that it took missionary collections and 
sent once and again to Paul’s necessity (Phil. 4: 16). 

Points: Suffering is a very efficient way of serving God, 
Conviction of sin may be very sharp and awful, The way 
from deepest wo to highest joy may be very short. Jesus is the 
way. Believe on him. Expect marked conversions, 


University Park, Colo, 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


UT about midnight Paul and Silas were praying, and 
singing hymns unto God (v. 25). There is exquisite 

and luminous example here of the true way of treating trouble, 
When these servants of Jesus were shut in this prison, they 
were very careful to see to it that the Lord Jesus was shut in 
with them, They would not let those prison doors separate 
them from their Lord. And the Christ with them in the 
prison gave them songs in the night. Very often, when 
people are thrust into some prison of trouble, they let the dark 
doors of it shut out Jesus ; they lose their faith and hope, 
Thus they must have a very dreary and hopeless time. But if 
you treat your trouble wisely; if you see to it*that your 
trouble, instead of dividing you from Christ, but forces you 
into closer union with him, if thus you have him on your side 
of the trouble,—you shall find that he can make even your 
trouble the minister of peace and trustful song. Let no 
trouble shut you out from Christ ; let all trouble shut Christ 
in with you, and the prison with him shall be better than a 
palace without him, ‘ 

And the prisoners were listening to them, Even the hardest 
place brings with it some opportunity of service and testimony, 
Not a prison, even, caf cage you from that, Forth from their 
dark cell sounded these praiseful notes, and they cast their 
spell upon the other prisoners. How they must have won- 
dered, and been taught that Paul and Silas had something 
joyfully masterful in their hearts which they did not have! 
Even a prison, though its hands are very rough, must bring 
you chance of service, if you will have it so. Do not think, 
because your place is hard, that you are therefore shut away 
from all opening for some sweet service. 

And suddenly there was a great earthquake (v. 26). Fear- 
lessly accept here the lesson of the supernatural. If the 
earthquake was natural, this timing of it was supernatural. 
Verily, God has his hand on the forces of nature, and can use 
them as he will. All power is given unto Christ in heaven 
and in earth, and if he will, and when he will, the energies 
of nature shall do ministry to his kingdom. 
world adrift. His hand is on its helm. 
earth, and it trembleth, 

And said, Sirs, what must I do to be saved? And they 
said, Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be sdved (vs. 
30, 31). 
question and the apostle’s reply not preserved in the English 
The Greek for 
verse 31, is the same. 


This is not a 
Hle looketh on the 


One says: ‘* There is a contrast between the jailers 


‘Sirs ’ 


version. in verse 30, and ‘ Lord’ in 
He addresses them as sires, or lords, 
They reply, ‘ Trust in the one and only Sire, or Lord—Jesus.’ ” 
I think this brings out with wonderful clearness the necessity of 
faith, and in Jesus only. Trust which terminates in apy other 
persons or things is useless. Faith must grasp the one Sire, 
Point men to him as the object of 
faith,—not to rites, or creeds, or churches, or ministers, or 
friends, but to him. 


laxing grip on him. 


or Lord, Jesus Christ. 
And be sure your own faith lays unre- 


In the verses following there appear some admirably clear 
tests of a genuine conversion. 

1. And they spake the word of the Lord unto him (v. 32). 
A rejoicing hearing of the Lord’s word,—a man really turned 
toward the Lord will want to know all he can about him. 

2. And he took them the same hour of the night, and washed 
their stripes (v. 33). Immediate change of life,—the cruel 
jailer becomes merciful. 

3. And was baptized . . Immediate confes- 
sion of Christ,—a thoroughly converted man will not attempt 
to be a secret Christian. 

4. And he brought them up into his house, and set meat 
before them (v. 34). Helpfulness,—a thoroughly converted 


. immediately. 











man has in him the spirit of Christ ; men become his brothers ; 
there is the quick instinct of ministry in him. 

5. And rejoiced greatly. Joy in the new li#e,—when aman 
turns toward God, God answers with a flooding joy. 

6. With all his house, having believed in God. A changed 
home,—a conversion, genuine will manifest itself in the home. 
There is no such beautifier of the home as real Christian hearts 
in it. Does your professed Christianity announce itself in 
your home ? 


| Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


NE woman converted, and another delivered from the 

power of an evil spirit, and lo! Paul-and Silas in prison 

in consequence. The invasion of Europe seems doomed, 
now that half of the army is in jail. 

Not so, however, for that imprisoned half will do wonders 
before morning. That the prisoners are in no way dismayed, 
is apparent since they enliven that jail with songs of prais-. 
I doubt not that ribald songs had often been heard there, but 
am sure that this was the first time that God’s praise had re- 
sounded through those corridors. Bear in mind, too, as illus- 
trating the grand spirit of these two men, the fact that their 
backs were sore from the whipping that they had received, 
Vet they mourned not, but counted themselves as fortunate in 
being allowed to suffer for Jesus’ sake. 

This earnestness of theirs is further apparert from the fact 
that, as soon as the jailer wanted to be shown the way of sal- 
vation, they proceeded to do as he requested. If they had 
been like some of us, they would have said, ‘‘ Yes, we will 
tell you how to be saved in a few minutes, But first get some 
warm water and wash our backs, for they are dreadfully sore, 
and give us some water to drink, for we are so thirsty.’’ But 
they asked for none of these luxuries, but went to work at 
once with their ‘‘ inquiry meeting ;’’ and only when they had 
shown their jailer the way into the kingdom did they_consent 
to having their own pressing wants attended to. 

Now take a look at the jailer, and see how faith and works 
went together in his case, just as they did in the case of Lydia. 
He believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, and at once his faith 
got to work. He washed the sore backs of his prisoners, and 
placed meat before them, and took them into his own house, 
nor did he put them back in that inner prison again, or make 
their feet fast in the stocks. This showed that his faith was 

not spurious, but genuine. There is a deal of professed faith, 
in these days, which is not to be trusted. Make the scholars 
realize that faith without works is*as dead as Pharaoh’s 
mummy, and that, unless we can show more than the ordinary 
life of a civilized unbeliever, we have no right to claim to be the 
disciples of the Lord Jesus. We must do more than the pub- 
licans, or our profession of religion will all be vain. 

Call attention to the sufferings of Paul in his work. Here 
in Philippi he was whipped severely. This is the only time that 
he suffered in this way that we read of in Acts ; but in 2 Corin- 
thians 11 : 24, 25, he says that he was whipped by the Jews 
five times, and by the Romans three times. This make- «ight 
timies that he bared his back to the smiters. All this he was 
willing to suffer, and much more, so that the truth should pros- 
per. No wonder, then, that the kingdom progressed under his 
preaching. No wonder that the man who was in jail, but whose 
jailer was converted before the man left the jail, should not 
be discouraged, but should go righton. Such men do not find 
anything impossible, for they say, ‘‘ I can do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth me.’’ This is the kind of a man that 
Paul was, and Silas was a good running mate for him. 

New York City. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[&diter’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9g, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leaflet ex- 
plaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaftet is only s estive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times wil needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the 


per ; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-vent 
stamp should 


enclosed.) 


[The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.} 


Acts 16 : 16-40, 
I. Tus GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


Read over at a sitting Acts 16: 16-40. Then reread slowly, 
noting (1) that Paul was apparently desirous of doing his work 
qiietly at Philippi; (2) that he met with no opposition among 


‘ oS ae 
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the Greeks until he interfered with their business ; (3) that 
the charges were extremely plausible (16 : 21) ; (4) that the 
punishment was of the most degrading character (1 Thess. 
2:2); (5) the spirit shown by the apostles (v. 25) ; (6) the 
results of the earthquake,—immediate and remote ; (7) the 
extraordinary difference in the attitude of the magistrates on 
the following morning, and the dignified self-assertion ‘of 
Paul ; (8) the probability that Luke was left at Philippi (‘* we ’’ 
begins again at 20 : §). 

Il, Topics FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[Fonthe leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Thatcher, 168-170; Lindsay, 74-78; Ramsay, 215-226; 
Conybeare, chapter 9; Farrar, 279-285; Stalker, 23 99-1o1 ; 
Lumby, 206-214; Rice, 211-218; Vaughan, 361-371; Mau- 
rice, 255-268. 

1. The Maid with a Spirit of - Divination. 
seem to have been an impostor ? 


(1.) Does she 
Whether such or not, was 
her testimony to Paul and Silas given in sarcasm or sincerity ? 
[Riddle : J 1. Geikie: { 2.] (2.) Why did Paul at last 
destroy her power? Had she interfered with his legitimate 
work, or was her testimony unworthy and unwelcome ? 
[Geikie: J 3. Latimer: § 1.] 

2. The Arrest. (3-) Did the accusers set up a plausible but 
intentionally false charge, or did they merely assert that Paul 
had interfered with a business which the Roman world recog- 
nized as legitimate? [Riddle: % 1. McLaren: {J 1, 2.] 
(4.) Does this narrative destroy our traditional faith in the 
Roman habit of justice, or were these magistrates only local 
counterfeits ? [McLaren: 9 3, 4. Tristram: § 1.] 

3. The Imprisonment. (5.) Ramsay explains verse 26 by 
suggesting that the earthquake so cracked the walls that the 
staples which fastened the prisoner’s chains were set ‘free, and 
the far from massive doors became unbarred. Does such a 
supposition detract from the providential character of the 
event ? [Geikie: § 5. McLaren: § 7. Hoyt: v. 26.] (6.) 
In view of the agony which Paul and Silas were certainly en- 
during, what interpretation may we place upon their singing ? 
(Geikie: § 5. McLaren: {4 5,6. Hoyt: § 1. Schauffler: 
{ 2. Tristram: { 2.] 

4. The Conversion of the Jailer. (7.) What did the jailer 
mean by the question of verse 30? Did he realize his own 
sinfulness, or perceive a new type of character in the apostles 
to which he desired to aspire, or have a semi-superstitious 
fear of Paul’s God? [Riddle: v. 30. Geikie: last {. Me- 
Laren: §% 10, 11.] (8.) In either case, note the deliberate 
steps by which the apostles transformed his desire into an in- 
telligent acceptance of a new life of Christian service. Is the 
case of the jailer exceptional, or normal? [Riddle: v.31. Mc- 
Laren: {9 12, 13.] 

5. The Departure. (9.) On what grounds did Paul refuse 
to be sent away quietly? Was it merely an assertion of per- 
sonal dignity? (10.) What light do the Epistles of Paul 
throw on his experience at Philippi and his subsequent rela- 
tions to the church formed by him (and nurtured and built up 
by Luke)? Compare 1 Thessalonians 2: 2; 2 Corinthians 
8:1, 2; Philippians 1:5; 2: 16,25; 4:1, 9, 10, 14-18, etc. 
III. THe LeEapING THOUGHTS. 

If Paul was unwilling to receive testimony, whether spon- 
taneous or hostile, to his apostolic character, from this girl, it 
suggests the slight valuation which Christianity can afford to 
place upon the patronage of those who are not really at one 
with it. 

The case of the jailer suggests the infinite possibilities of 
conversion to genuine Christianity. The ripest Christian life 
has to begin, and its commencement may .be a very simple 
change of purpose. - 

Paul could yield his personal rights, if necessary, but never 
his rights as a freeman and citizen. 
himself ; the latter, the world. 


The former concerned 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HO urged the missionary company to come to her house 

and abide? In what city did she live? Who were 

Paul’s companions? They accepted the offered home, and 
Paul preached and founded a church in Philippi, with mem- 
bers whom Paul“iong afterward called ‘‘ my joy and crown,”’ 
and sent messages of remembrance for ‘‘ those women,’’ 
of whom he wrote, ‘‘they labored with me in the gos- 
pel.”” There was another woman in Philippi who caused 
trouble and pain to the missionaries. As they went back and 
forth to the place of prayer, they often met a young woman 
whom the people believed to be inspired to tell the future, and 
at times to show hidden knowledge. She was a slave, owned 
by several persons, for whom she earned much money by tell- 
ing fortunes and predicting coming events, as she did with 
wild cries and strange manner. She followed Paul and his 
company, crying aloud, ‘‘ These men are servants of the Most 
High God, which proclaim unto you the way of salvation.’ 


Hier owners could not permit that. If she spoke the truth, 
and the people believed her, as they had always done, their 
profits were at an end. Paul pitied her, and bade the evil 
spirit come out of her, She was cured that very hour: The 
gain from the slave girl’s employment gone, her owners were 
angry, and persuaded the people that Paul and Silas were un- 
lawfully stirring up the citizens, and must be silenced. 

Mobbed and Dragged.—It was-tasy to get together a crowd 
excited against the missionaries, and the officers were ready 
and willing to order their garments to be stripped off, and 
that they should be beaten with rods, and then cast into 
prison> the jailer being charged to keep them safely. To do 
that, he pushed them into the inner prison, which was a cell 
deep, dark, damp, with no fresh aif’ to breathe, or light to see 
thé molded walls. ,But firmly fastened to those walls were 
chains and rough wooden frames called stocks, and their feet 
were thrust through the stecks, and tightly held in a painful 
position. 

In the Stocks.—What did Paul and Silas do at midnight ? 
They two had a prayer-meeting which was a praise-mecting, 
for together they prayed and sang. What did they pray for? 
We do not know if they asked for deliverance, or to be allowed 
to do more work for the Master they served. Perhaps they 
sang some Old Testament psalms which are both praycr and 
song. One of Paul’s favorite words was “‘ rejoice,’’ and he 
wrote of *‘ rejoicing in tribulation,’’ as they did in the dark- 
ness of that midnight, with cruel, smarting wounds on their 
backs, but songs in their hearts and on their lips. Who heard 
them? Other.prisoners in cells close by ceased their groans, 
or waked from evil-burdened dreams to listen. _ Heaven heard, 
the Lord listened, and the earth trembled before him. 

The Prison-house Shaken.—Suddenly there was~a_ great 
earthquake, even the rock foundations of the prison were 
shaken, bolted doors were jarred loose, chains dropped from 
fastenings in stone walls, the stocks fell apart, feet and hands 
were free ; for every one’s bands were loosed. The sleeping 
jailer, perhaps too far away to have heard the singing, roused 
by the earthquake, saw through the halls the open prison 
doors. ‘‘ The prisoners have fled!’’ he thought; all gone, 
perhaps, but surely those two whom he had been charged to 
keep safely. A lightning flash of thought reminded him of 
the death: penalty if he allowed prisoners-to escape. 

The Jailer’s Fear.—He drew his own sword from his side 
to kill himself rather than die for being unfaithful in office. 
Paul saw the drawn sword ; he quickly knew the situation ; 
he would save a life even of his jailer. ‘* Do thyself no 
harm,’’ he cried, and gave the reason why, ‘‘ for we are all 
here.’’ The jailer called for lights to be brought. He was 
trembling -in fright, and felt that the earthquake showed that 
his two last prisoners had some secret power which he did not 
understand. He fell down before Paul and Silas, and then 
he brought them .out from the inner cell to a more open place, 
and there eagerly asked, “ What must I do to be saved?”’ 
Did he know the meaning of salvation? From what did he 
want to be saved? Did he have any knowledge of a ‘life 
beyond this? Was he conscious of sin, and that he needed 
some way to escape the consequences of his own wrong-doing, 
or did he feel that the man who had saved his body from 
suicide could tell him how his soul might be forever safe ? 

The Apostles’ Answer.—What command and what promise 
do you find in the 31st verse? In whom did they bid the 
jailer believe ?. Can you tell what it is to believe on Jesus? 
To how many was the salvation promised? The apostles 
taught the jailer and all in the house the word of the Lord, 
telling them the gospel story of Jesus Christ, a savior from 
sin. The prayer- and praise- meeting was followed bya night 
session of a home class,-—its lesson a golden text for ali the 
world and for all time: ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.’’ The man who a 
few hours before thrust Paul and Silas into the cell, and tightly 
fastened their feet, showed compassion. He bathed their 
wounds, and the apostles baptized the jailer and his house- 
hold. He led his prisoners up into his house, gave them food 
at his family table, all joyously partaking ; for they ‘‘ rejoiced 
greatly, with all his housé, having believed in God.”’ 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


XCEPTING at the time of lesson presentation, induce 
the class to talk freely with you. To this end, ask 
questions. These should not be born of the ‘inspiration of 
the moment,’’ but be carefully arranged beforehand, gnd con- 
tain in them the development of your plan for any part of the 
lesson, whether it be establishing your point of contact, or 
individualizing the general truth of the lesson. 


With the new map recall the journey just begun, and tell 
of the home found at Philippi. 


Preparation 
The children know that all days are not sunny, and trouble 
may form the point of contact. The lesson is a story of how 
















Paul behaved in trouble. It falls naturally into the cause, 
the trouble itself, how he bore it, and how he got out of it. 
Tell each clearly, marking each division by a pause, also by 
repetition by members of the elass, if the children are quite 
young. The whipping, jail, and stocks afford opportunity for 
object or blackboard illustration. ni 

If you yourself first see and feel the heroic picture made by 
Paul and Silas in chains and in the stocks, singing and prais- 
ing God, the children will see and feel with you ; for you are 
the story to them. Study the details carefully, the motive for 
curing the girl. Make the few selected points sharp, and tell 
the whole with directness and clearness, and with a steady 

onward movement to the climax and close. 

There are two general truths here set forth : we should bear 
trouble patiently and cheerfully ; God helps those of his chil- 
dren who trust him and ask for help. These can be evolved 
by questioning in some such manner as follows: Paul was in 
great trouble. How did it come to him? Was he wrong, or 

right, in curing the girl? He was in trouble for doing right. 
How did he bear this trouble ? Do we hear that he cried or 
complained about the whipping or the tight wooden stocks ? 
He knew that we should bear trouble patiently and cheer- 
fully. Repeat this truth singly, and then together, till famil- 
iar. Continue this review and consideration of the story till 
the class sees what help came to these two, who were patient, 
cheerful, and trusting, in the trouble they had not deserved 
(they had not been naughty). From this comes the second 
truth : God can and will help those who are patient and trust 
him. Treat it like the first, but for young children one truth 
is enough. 
Application 

Are there any times when children can act like brave Paul 
and Silas ?—not in great things by and by, but now, every day. 
Suppose your mother kept you in the house because she 
thought you not well enough to go out, or kept you to take 
care of baby,—what would you do? That might be a trouble. 
How should it be borne? Sometimes it’s a trouble to have 
to mind, to get up, go to bed, to be dressed, to practice, to 
wear old or shabby things. How should such troubles be 
borne? (Instance of patience in a selected case.) 

Paul and Silas did not bear their trouble alone, they did 
not get out of it of themselves, they asked help of Jesus. 
Was that the right way? He could help them because they 
trusted him ; they bore it patiently, and asked him to help. 
May children ask Jesus for help to bear patiently? He will 
surely hear and answer. He uses fathers, mothers, and 

_ teachers to help in answering these prayers. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


ILE inquiry of the conscience-stricken jailer at Philippi has 
béen frequently quoted by those who regard religion as 
a purely individual matter, and even with the emphasis on the 
personal pronoun. The answer of the apostle is not a pur- 
posed rebuke-of this narrow individualism, but results spon- 
taneously from his own point of view.’ He is not concerned 
merely for the salvation of individuals, but for that of the 
social units which more truly constitute our human world than 
personal units do. He wanted that household for Christ, and 
not its head only. Were it otherwise, the evidences that the 
jailer had a household to save might have escaped the apos- 
tle’s eye. He recalls the fact to the jailer, who has just been 
trying to desert that household by suicide. When introduced 
into it from the dungeon, he spreads the net of the gospel 
around the whole of it, and, before dawn comes, he has the joy 
of gathering it all into the fellowship of the church. 

When the Master said to the apostles, ‘‘1 will make you 
fishers of mén,’’ he meant fishers with a net, and not anglers 
with a line and a hook. There is no trace of the latter 
method of taking fish in the Bible, and the figure used by 
Christ always implies the use of the net. In modern times the 
church often seems to think that it has improved on the gospel 
method, as ‘‘ they didn’t know everything down in Judee.”’ 
But the fishing described in the Book of Acts was net-fishing, 
and it was at least as successful, in both its nearer and remoter 
results, as any that the church has seen since that day. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LE.D., F.R.S. 


« HE MAcistrates.’’—The word here used is a transla- 

tion of the Latin “pretor.’’ It has been mentioned 
before that a colony was a miniature likeness of Rome, and 
hence the two officials took to themselves the title of ‘‘ praetor,” 
the highest magistrate of Rome. In like manner their ser- 
vants, here called ‘‘ sergeants,’’ are styled in the original 
**lictors,’’ the appellation of the Roman pretor’s attendant. 
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These pretors were independent of the governors of the prov- 
ince, and therefore the hapless provincials had no redress 
against their arbitrary conduct. Their outrage upon the 
apostles was twofold. If they were only Jews, they could be 
scourged by the Jewish law ; but after trial, as Romans, they 
were outraged by being stripped and scourged in public,— 
‘* shamefully-entreated, as ye know, at Philippi.’’ 

‘* THRUST THEM INTO THE INNER Prison.’’—We, in these 
Christian days, can scarcely grasp the horrors of a Roman 
prison. Bit dungeons enough exist, under the ruins of many 
an ancient city, to prove what those horrors were, and make 
us wonder how any human being could have long survived 
such incarceration. Many ancient writers have described the 
living death of such cells, and Eusebius tells us how many 
Christians, during the times of persecution, perished from 
simple suffocation, unknown and unnoticed, after a few days’ 
confinement in an inner prison. ‘The prison was usually 
divided into, first, the outer prison,—a courtyard surrounded 
with cells ; second, the ordinary prison, with barred gratings 
and iron doors; and, lastly, the inner, without window or 
aperture except the door, where the victims were chained 
to the wall in absolute darkness. Such a prison I have ex- 
amined at Macherus, the place of John the Baptist’s martyr- 
dom, where the only standing remains of Herod’s fortress are 
the subterranean dungeons, in the walls of one of which I saw 
the staples to which the prisoners were fastened. Such bar- 
barity remained to Christian times, often underground cells, 
with no opening except the roof, through which the prisoner 
was let down, and left generally to perish,—such as we may 
see in the old Rhenish castle of Hohenstein, in the fortress of 
Nuremburg, and even attached to some old English monas- 
teries. The stocks are described by ancient authors as wooden 
frames in which the neck, ankles, and wrists were stretched 
apart. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


PuILipr!.—This may have been originally a settlement of 
the Phenicians who worked the neighboring gold-mines. Sub- 
sequently the Thasians established a colony here, and derived 
a great revenue from the mines. Passing into the hands of 
the Athenians, and then into those of the native chiefs, in the 
unsettled conditions produced by the encroachments of Mace- 
donia, the Thasians attempted to regain possession. They 
were thwarted by Philip II of Macedon, who built here a 
city which he called by his own name, while the mines were 
made to yield him over one thousand talents @ year. It is 
celebrated as the scene of the famous battle in which Octavianus 
and Antonius triumphed over Brutus and Cassius. To mark 
his pride in this victory, Augustus raised the city to the rank 
of a Roman colony, and it speedily assumed a position of first 
importance jn the district. Proximity to the gold-mines, the 
fertility of the neighboring plain, and the command of the 
main road from Rome to Asia, the Via Egnatia, all contributed 
to the prosperity and influence of Philippi. The ancient city 
is represented now by the ruins of Filibi. The remains that 
crown a steep spur of Mt. Pangeus are probably those of 
Philip’s stronghold. The Roman city crept close to the bank 
of the river, which here is over sixty feet in breadth. 

** THE MULTITUDE ROSE UP TOGETHER AGAINST THEM.’’— 
Roman colonies might be described as fragments of the Im- 
perial City scattered over the empire. They were under the 
same law, and in them any order issued in the metropolis 
would have effect. To enter a colony was to come into con- 
tact with Rome. Shortly before Paul’s visit to Philippi, in 
A.D. 53, the Emperor Claudius had issued an edict for the 
banishment of the turbulent Jews. Under ‘ Jews’’ were 
then included the Christians, who were recruited at first 
chiefly from among the Jews, and continued to observe 
Jewish customs. Thus Suetonius says, ‘* The Emperor Clau- 
dius expelled the Jews from Rome, who were constantly rais- 
ing disturbances, at the instigation of one Chrestus,’’ where 
some confusion is obvious. This edict had, doubtless, its 
effect in Philippi, and the universal rush of the mob against 
the apostles was probably due in some measure to the fact 
that their accusers had called them Jews. 

**THE MAGISTRATES RENT THEIR GARMENTS OFF THEM,”’ 
ETC.—This is a not uncommon form of speech, attributing to 
the magistrates an action done by their orders. The usual 
formula uttered by them on such occasions was, ‘‘ Go, lictors, 
strip off their garments ; let them be scourged.”’ 

** DREW HIS SWORD, AND WAS ABOUT TO KILL HIMSELF.”’ 
—The Stoic and Epicurean philosophers in certain cases 
esteemed suicide a virtue ; the Romans regarded it as venial. 
Valerius Maximus, writing in the first century A.D., states 
that at Massilia (Marseilles) there was kept a public stock of 
poison. This was at the disposal of any one who could prove 
to the satisfaction of the senate that there were good reasons 
why he should wish to be quit of life. The Romans held it 
noble in a man to anticipate execution by suicide. On this 
very hill at Philippi, after his disastrous defeat, Cassius took 
his own life,—an action wherein he was followed by many 
who had no right to expect clemency from the victors, The 


jailer acted after his kind when he thought his life forfeited by 
the escape of his prisoners. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





A*SILENT SERMON. 


Se oe 


JAILER tearne> FAITH From APOSTLES. 


LET YVOUWUR LIGHT SO SHINE, 





La 


THOU SHALT BE SAVED,— 
NOT LANDER, 


NOR TRIPES, 
BUT IN. 


Trenton, N. /. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘* How tedious and tasteless the hours.”* 

** Life wears a different face to me,” 

‘In thy cleft, O Rock of Ages."’ 

‘*Oh, why should we wrestle with fears?'’ 
** Oh, what shall I do to be saved ?”’ 

*. What can wash away my stain ?"’ 

‘We have heard a joyful sound." 

“ Tust as I am, without one plea."’ 


ASA : 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What led Paul to Philippi? What was the first 
step in his work there? Who was the first convert? 
How did she prove her conversion ? i 

2. THE Power or Curist (Acts 16 : 16-18),—What 
miracle did Paul perform? For what purpose, beyond the 
healing of the girl, was the miracle wrought? Why did it 
rouse hostility against Paul ? 

3. THE PoWER OF SATAN (vs. 19-23).—Why did not the 
accusers charge Paul with the deed that really caused their 
anger? Why, probably, did not Paul avail himself, at this 
time, of his Roman citizenship? (Acts 16: 37-39.) How did 
he afterwards refer to this abuse? (2 Cor. 11: 25; 1 Thess, 
2: 2.) 

4. SONGS IN THE NIGHT (vs. 24, 25).—What made this 
‘*inner prison ’’ a fearful place? In what did the torture of 
the stocks consist? What are some of the thoughts that must 
have tended to sadden the prisoners ? 
their sorrow and transform it to joy ? 

5. ** We ARE ALL HERE”’ (vs. 26-28).—What would tend 
to show that the earthquake was miraculous ? 
jailer intend to kill himself? Why did not Paul escape ? 

6. ‘**Wuat Must I D>?” (vs. 29, 30).—What must have 
led the jailer to connect the earthquake with Paul and Silas ? 
Why is 


How did they conquer 


What kind of salvation must the jailer have meant? 
his question one that every man should ask ? 

7. ** BELIEVE ON TH? LoRD”’ (vs. 31-34).—What is it to 
** believe on the Lord Jesus Christ?’? Why did Paul add 
‘*and thy house ’’? !low did the jailer at once give evidence 
of conversion ? 


family ? 


W) a: effect will a man’s religion have on his 
How were teul and Silas set free? (Acts 16: 35-40.) 
her the Superintendent >. 

1. What did the en:mies of Paul and Silas succeed in doing 
to them? 2. How dic the apostles show their trust in God? 
3. What did God send to deliver them? 4. Who was con- 
verted through this wonderful event ? 5. Why were Paul and 
Silas thus strangely delivered ? 


— 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 

[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy te 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1032 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

1. What misfortune befell Paul and Silas at Philippi? 2. 
How did they show their trust in God? 3. What wonderful 
event released them? 4. Who was converted to Christ 
through this event? 5. In what way did the jailer prove his 
gratitude ? 


Boston, Mauss. 


Why did the 




































































































































Lesson Summary 


R casting the evil spirit out of a certain damsel, so de- 

priving her owners of the gain they had wrung from her 
condition, Paul and Silas are dragged before the magistrates. 
False charges are made against them which the mob tumul- 
tuously enforces, arousing the rulers toa frenzy of indignation. 
The offenders are beaten, imprisoned, made fast in the stocks, 
But, undaunted, they make the prison ring at midnight with 
their songs and prayers, to which the other prisoners listen. 
Then God moves. The earth quakes. The prison is shaken 
to its foundations. The doors are opened, The prisoners are 
loosed. Rather than answer for this supposed e+cape, the 
jailer is about to kill himself, when Paul checks him, preaches 
Jesus, baptizes him and his household, receives his Christian 
hospitality, and all rejoice together in the faith of Christ. 


ee. 


Added Points 

Again the wrath of man is made to praise God. 

not court that wrath, but he need not fear it. 
_ it to his own glory. 

There is such a thing as glorying in tribulation. Not that 
tribulation is preferable to peace, but that even in tribulation 
the peace of God may abound, . 

When little suspected, there is many a listener who, from 
our utterances, is forming estimates of the religion we profess. 

The tyrants of to-day may be the suppliants of to-morrow. 
Meet them kindly. Lead them 
to Christ. 

Another happy household! Its head had surrendered to 
the Lord Jesus, and the subordinates follow. 
influence of headship ! 


One need 
God can direct 


Show them the better way. 


Howvmighty the 


The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with ary books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious, or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the:book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


ez 
Devotional Reading * 


HERE is always room for good devotional books. 
While the Bible is the best book for the closet, 
most people are helped also by simple spiritual expo- 
sitions and applications of Scripture truth. Indeed, it 
may as well be said frankly, there are many pecple who 
need to have the words of God, as it were, incarnated for 
them, —translated into familiar language, and brought so 
close to their own experiences that they cannot fail to get 
the blessing from the inspired truth. For ex»mple, let 
one read in some morning's or evening's devotion the 
wonderful scriptural statement, ‘‘ Underneath are the 
* everlasting arms.'’' There is comfort in the very music 
of the words, and only a careless reader can fail to get 
some new strength or security from the assurance. But 
suppose that in a book lying on the table he reads a few 
sentences which develop fhe thought of the half-verse. 
It contains a picture of the divine keeping. A child is 
held in the father's arms. You are God's child, and 
God's arms encircle you in love's embrace. There is a 
Suggestion of protection in the picture. The child is not 
afraid if the father’s arms are folded about it. There is 
affection also,—it is love that draws the little one close 
into the fatherly bosom. Another suggestion is endur- 
ance, everlastingness.. Human arms, the strongest and 
the most gentle, must unclasp. We can never be sure 
of the embrace even for to-morrow. But these are ever- 
lasting arms. Once more, they are always underneath 
you. No matter how low you may sink down in weak- 
ness, in pain, in sorrow, in dying, still and ever ‘un- 
derneath are the everlasting arms."’ 


* Through Fire and Flood. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. 16mo, pp. 162. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents. 

The Secret of Guidance: A Companion Volume to Light on Life's 
Daties. By F..B. Meyer, B.A. 1r2mo, pp. x25. Chicago'and New York : 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents. 

The Christian Life: What It is, and How to’ Live It. 

“Tomkins, Jr. 1ramo, pp. tro. New York: E 
cents. 

At the Table Altar: 
Bishop H. Vincent 
ing H. Revell Co. 


By Floyd W. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 


Méditytions for a Monty of Mornings. By 
temo, pp. 27. New York and Chicago: Fiem- 
go cents. 
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Even so meager an opening of the word makes it 
mean infinitely more to most readers. It may be said, 
therefore, that for very many people the best lielps 
for the devotions of the closet are short chapters which 
bring Scripture truth down so close that it can be eaten 
as daily bread. 

Through Fire and Flood, by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
meets this requirement. It.consists of eleven brief 
discourses on passages of Scripture which are opened 
out in a way to make them ever after remembered. Each 
of these discourses is so divided that if one is pressed for 
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time a section only may be taken to-day, and another 


to-morrow. 

The Secret of Guidance is another of Mr. Meyer's 
helpful books, Here there are nine chapters, rich in 
spiritual truth, full of Holy Scripture, just the kind of 
reading many Christian people find comforting, strength- 
ening, inspiring. ; 

The Christian Life, by the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, 
Jr., is well adapted for devotional reading. It consists 
of eight thoughtful addresses on such subjects as ‘< Life,’’ 
‘* Responsibility,"’ ‘«« Prayer,'’ ‘Bible Reading,’’ 
‘*Christian Fellowship,"’ ‘‘The Holy Communion,”’ 
etc. While the style of the chapters is very different 
from Mr. Meyer's, it is none the less earnest, interest- 
ing, and instructive. Few can read this little volume 
thoughtfully without spiritual enrichment. 

At the Table Altar, by Bishop Vincent, is distinctly’a 
book for devotional use. It contains meditations for a 
month of mornings. In this case, however, it is family 
devotion that is in mind. Bishop Vincent suggests that 
the breakfast table be made an altar of worship, and that 
family prayer and grace at table be united in one brief, 
simple service. A Scripture lesson is assigned to be 
read. This is to be followed by a brief meditation, 
closing in a few sentences of prayer. 
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The Poems of Henry Vaughan, Silurist. Edited by E. K. Cham- 
bers. With an Introduction by H. C. Beeching. (2 vols., 
16mo, pp. liv, 316 ; Ixiii, 365. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3.50.) 


Vaughan belongs, along with Donne, Herbert Cra- 
shaw, Cowley, and the Milton of the Hymn on the 
Nativity, te the school of the:fancy, which was much in 
vogue in the early Stuart period. The common faults 
of the school are over-subtlety and an excessive stress 
on accidental and fanciful analogies, rather than on the 
great central correspondences of the visible and the in- 
visible, which are reached and disclosed by the imagina- 
tion. Vaughan has been less popular than he deserves, 
in spite of the labors of Mr. Lyte and Mr. Grosart, his 
previous editors. The present edition stands midway 
between theirs in point of bulk. All the poet's verse is 
given here without his prose. Mr. Lyte gave only the 
sacred poems of the Silex Scintillars; Dr. Grosart re- 
published both verse and prose. Mr. Chambers collects 
all the verse, adding the secular poems of the Olox 
Jscanus, and the translations of entire poems and frag- 
ments. But it is by the Silex ‘Scintillars that Vaughan 
will be best remembered. That volume, with all its 
faults of the grotesque and the bizarre, contains many 
poems which make it worthy of a place beside Herbert's 
Temple. While wanting in Herbert's solidity of thought, 
and his breadth pf view as regards both nature and 
human life, Vaughan at times goes beyond his master 
in a lively spontaneity and a fine felicity which recall 
his brother Celt, George Macdonald. Such poems as 
‘«My soul, there is a country,’’ ‘‘ Father of lights, what 
sunny seed,’ ‘‘ They all are gone to the world of light,’’ 
‘Bright shadows of true rest,"’ and others of equal 
merit, rank among the finest things in English sacred 
verse. Especially notable is Vaughan’'s appreciation of 
childhood in ‘* The Retreat,’’ in which he stands alone 
between Martin Luther and William Blake. His other 
poems are teclinically as good and as faulty as his sacred 
verses. Those dedicated to friendship come the nearest 
to being as good in substance, but none have the same 
fervor and inspiration. Mr. Chambers is one of the 
best of the living editors of old texts, and he has spared 
no pains in reproducing Vaughan. He has used Miss 
L. I. Guiney’s admirable essay, in which Vaughan and 
Herbert are compared in detail. But neither he nor 
Mr, Beeching mentions the fact that it was Miss Guiney's 
interest in the matter which rescued Vaughan’s tomb 
from the shameful neglect, and even abuse, in which it 
was found by her a few years ago. 


The Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations,~English, Latin, and 
Modern Foreign By i K. Hoyt. New edition, 
revised, corrected, and e d. (8vo, pp. xxvii, 1178. New’ 
York : Funk and Wagnalls Company. —$s. ) 

Dictionary of Living Thoughts of Leading Thinkers. 
pedia cf Quotations. By S. Pollock Linn, A.M. 
460. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. $2.) 


Books of ‘‘elegant extracts’’ and ‘‘familiar quota- 
tions "’ have their commonest use in furnishing themes 
for thought or discussion, and ready ‘illustrations of dis- 
course. Striking sentences, berrowed from these col- 
lections, may be used skilfully to illuminate a speech or 
essay. But questions are likely to beraised with regard to 
the ‘authenticity and accuracy of such quotations, and 
the experienced writer learns to be cautious in employ- 
ing them. The labor of many years and the services 
of a numerous staff of assistants are embodied in Mr. 
Hoyt's collection, one of the most complete and ser- 
viceable of its kind. Its system of classification and 
cross-reference enables the user to find a quotation by 
the subject to which it belongs, or by its author's name, 
or by a leading word. The English quotations are en 
tered under seven hundred main topics, with many sub- 
divisions. The exact place where each extract was first 
used is specified. In addition to this careful assignment 
of the English quotations, there are biographical nctcs 
in regard to the authors, and a collection of English 
proverbs and familiar sayings of unknown authorship. 
Passing beyond English, there are quotations, with trans- 
lations, from Latin and modern foreign languages (with 
notes as to their use). Such an accumulation of materiz], 
well-arranged for any purpose, may well deserve the title 
Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations. Among the few 
fine examples which have been overlooked may be nected 
the famous warning of the venerable Dr. Martin Routh, 
«« Always verify your quotations.’’ It might have been 
noted also that many of the Latin mottoes adopted by 
modern kings and nobles are taken from ancicnt clas- 
sics. Mr. Linn’s collection appears to be a reissue, 
under a new name, of a book prepared twenty-five years 
ago. It comprises some thousands of brief, striking 
passages, chiefly from English and American writers of 
the past.generation. Though now called a dictionary, it 
is not arranged on either an alphabetical or a topical plan ; 
but the indexes of authors and subjects may ‘help the 
user to find something needed. si og 
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American Meditative Lyrics. By Theodore W. Hunt, Ph.D. 
(16mo, illustrated, pp. 205. New York: E. B. Treat. $1.) 


There is a proper place, in the literature of criticism, 
for kindly appreciation and sympathetic description, as 
well as for severe analysis*or searching philosophy. 
Professor Hunt's chapters on the spiritual element in 
our greater American poets, and in Taylor, Mrs. Stowe, 
and various hymn-writers and elegists, are not marked 
by originality so much as by an evident desire to help 
the average reader or ethical teacher, which desire is 
sure not wholly to fail. Some of his classifications 
or groupings—as, for instance, ‘‘ Arnold and Clough and 
Shelley and Wilde and Whitman,’’ (p. 18), or ‘the 
modern school of Lanier and Aldrich and Carleton and 
Stedman’’ (p. 27)—are not of obvious explicability. 
There is a certain inconsistency in ‘the separated state- 
ments concerning Poe’s work ; misprints such as ‘‘ The 
World,’ ‘‘Soul’’ (Emerson's The World-Soul), appear ; 
the closing sentences of the chapter on Taylor are not 
of unassailable rhetorical accuracy ; and the portraits, 
as printed, must be a trial to the author. But the 
demerits of the book are balanced by its devout earnest- 
ness and probable utility in the hands of ministers, 
teachers, and reading-clubs; and it appears, by an 
interesting coincidence, at the same time with W. Gar- 
rett Horder’s beautiful, original, and suggestive Treasury 
of American Sacred Song (Oxford University Press), 
which, like its predecessor edited by Mr. Palgrave, 
challenges attention for its evidently careful, ~if ‘not 
always expected, inclusions and exg¢lusions. 
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Six Stories and Some Verses. By Robert Beverly Hale. 
191. Boston: J.:M. Bowles. _ $1.50.) 


Robert Beverly Hale, a son of Edward Everett Hale, 
leaves this volume of fastidiously written stories as the 
brief memorial of a brief life. He died at the age of 
twenty-nine, on October 6, 1895. A Harvard graduate, 
Mr. Hale set himself to learn the writer's trade by 
sedulous practice, and these stories from The Atlantic 
Monthly and the New England Magazine are admirable 
models to any young man seeking the same road, so clearly 
do they show how simple materials may be woven into 


(8vo, pp. 












stories of interest, weighted with moral. 
oA Philosopher with an Eye for Beauty,’’ 
and **Too Much of a Bad Thing,’’ might 
well be inscribed : ‘* How Empty-headed 
and Selfish Women Spoil Men's Lives ;"’ 
while man’s selfishness is shown in ** Two 
Sides of a Province."’ These stories, be- | 
ing the work of a beginner, are sometimes 
thin, but always clear. The verse is ten- 
der. There are delicate heads in crayon | 
through the volume. The effect, as a 
whole, is one of promise. 
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Schopenhauer's § en in its Philosophical S. 


William Caldwell, M. 
nee xvi, 55 New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $3-) 


Professor Caldwell, now of the North- | 
western University, formerly assistant in 
Edinboro’, held the Shaw fellowship in 
1893, and deveted his lectures to Schopen- 
‘hauer. He has endeavored in this single 
volume to condense Schopenhauer s view, 
tracing his ideas to their theoretical roots. 
He first states his relations to idealism, 
reviews his theory of knowledge, describes 
his philosophy of art, of morals, and of 
religion, and closes with an attempt to 
define the metaphysics of Schopenhauer 
and to sum the positive aspects of the 
System. The book is intended both as a 
guide for those who read Schopenhauer 
and as an easy method to reach a general | 
acquaintance with the philosopher for 
those who do not. Professor Caldwell has 
the clarity of most Scotch metaphysicians, 
colored by the idealistic trend more re- 

cently apparent. 
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Literary Notes and News 


The Rev. Thomas G. F. 
Hill, and his wife, 
Grace Livingston Hill, 
are the authors of a series of pamphlets in 
aid of the Christian Endeavor prayer- 
meeting. This publication, The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Hour, is now in its second 
year. The treatment of the various topics | 
consists of parallel Scripture references, a | 
brief homily, a pointed anecdote or two, 
hints to the leader, and «how to help the | 
leader.'’ The sections devoted to illus- 
tration are especially well done, and will 
brighten and stimulate many a prayer- 
meeting. The Fleming H. Revell Com. 
pany, of New York and Chicago, publish 
these pamphlets in two parts for 1897, a | 
single part being sold at fifteen cents, and 
both parts at twenty-five cents. 


The Christian 
Endeavor Hour 
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A bibliographical | 
work of rare interest | 
and value to Bible stu- | 
dents is being issued by Sotheran & Co. | 
of London, printed by the Oxford Press, | 
and prepared by Walter Arthur Copinger, | 
Professor of Law in Owens College, and | 
Member of The Victoria Institute. Like | 
our own Samuel J. Andrews, Professor 
Copinger is a member of the Catholic | 
Apostolic Church, and published.some 
years ago the only adequate history of the 
printed Vulgate (Latin) Bible. His new 
work is entitled The Bible and its Trans- 
mission ; Being an Historical and Biblio- | 
graphical View of the Hebrew and Greek | 
Texts, and the Greek, Latin, and other 
Versions of the Bible, both Manuscript | 
and Printed, prior to the Reformation. | 
The object is to give a general idea of the 
condition of the texts and the mode of | 
their transmission, to describe the more | 
important manuscripts, and to specify the | says 
printed editions of the whole Bible, He- | 
brew, Greek, and Latin, in every age, and 


The Bible 
and its Transmission 


the vernacular prior to the Reformation. 





~ | nity of original research. 


| three hundred and fifty pages, hand- 
| Somely and substantially bound, costing 


& North-Western R’y is the route of the world- 


| lines, 


| July 6-9, via the North-Western Line, ‘‘ The 


| ing-cars. 


ie Philadelphia, a 


The work is embellished with twenty- 
eight fine collotype facsimiles of pages of 
the most famous manuscripts and editions. 
Among these is a page of the Mazarine 
Bible ; one of the Codex Babylonicus Pe- 
tropolitanus (the oldest Hebrew codex ex- 
tant) ; one of the earliest printed editions 
of the Hebrew text, dating from 1477 ; 
one of the Codex Sinaiticus (fourth cen- 
tury), and one of the Codex Vaticanus. 
The- descriptive matter gives compara- 
tively complete data on the history of the 
texts, although nowhere rising to the dig- 
The whole ap- 
pears in one large folio volume of some 


five guineas. 





Advertising Rate 


8Q cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except urhen the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 
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Exceptional low rate to Minneapolis via the 
North-Western Line, on account of the con- 
vention B. P. O. Elks, July 6. The Chicago 


renowned “‘ North-Western Limited,”’ 


equipped with compartment and standard 
sleeping-cars, buffet, smoking, and library 
cars, dining-cars, and coaches. For full in- 


formation apply to ticket agents of connecting 
or address H. A. Gross, G. E. P. A., 
423 Broadway, New York; T. P. Vaille, 
S. E. P. A., 112 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Only $25.00 to San Francisco, from Chicago 
via the North-Western Line (Chicago & 
North-Western Railway), the. famous ‘“ Cali- 
| fornia in 3 Days’’ Route, June 29 to July 3, 
| inclusive, on account of the C. E. Conven- 
| tion. Similar rates will be made eastbound. 
For full information apply to ticket agents of 
connecting lines, or address, H. A. Gross, 
x E. P. A., 423 Broadway, New York. 
| T. P. Vaille, S. E. P. A., 112 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Go to the N. E. A. Convention, Milwaukee, 


Lake Shore Route.’’ Excursion rates, fre- 
quent trains, quick time, parlor-cars and din- 
See that your tickets read from 
Chicago via the Chicago & North-Western 
R’y. For full information apply to ticket 
agents of connecting lines, or address H. A. 
Gross, G. E. P. A., 423 papas New York ; 
T. P. Vaille, S. E. P. A., 142. South Fourth 





For a nerve tonic use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
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‘Evening, after a Storm on 
the Ristigouche River 


A Mood 


[From “‘ The Collected Poems” of S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D., LL.D., Harvartl and Edinburgh. ] 


HE air is cool ; a mist hangs low 
Above the wild waves’ gleaming flow, 
An earth-born cloud, a prisoner fair 

Held captive from the upper air. 
Its life is brief ; ‘tis gone, unseen 
As souls set free. e blue serene 
Shall claim it, as, of heaven's race, 
It speeds a viewless way through space. 
As souls set free! Oh, memories fair 
That substance of my boyhood were ; 
What subtle process of the brain 
Called that dear company again : 
Those honest eyes of tranquil gray, 
That heart. which knew but honor's way, 
And one, the strong, the saint of pain, — 
That visage smiles for me again, 
a as it laughed when life was here, 
Smiles as it smiled when death was near. 
What thought-linked sweetness of the hour 
Bade memory’s folded buds to flower? 
The dim horizons of the mind 
In vain I search, nor answer find. 
The somber woods make no reply ; 
The busy river, rambling by, 
Is silent ; silent is the sky. 
And yet to-day this nature dear 
Than human help seems far more near; 
And closer to my listening soul 
The rhythms of the. rapid roll 
Than any words of human tongue, 
Than any song of poet sung. 
Alas, the bounding walls of time 
Still hem us in; the poet's rhyme, 
The brain, the air, the river's flow, 
The frank blue sky, the waves below, 
Refuse to tell us half they know. 
In vain our search, in vain our cries, 
Our dearest loves lack some replies ; 
And thought as infinite as space 
May never tell us face to face, 
Though sought beneath death's awful shroud, 
The secrets of one flitting cloud, 
All of a monad’s story brief, 
The history of a single leaf. 
Ah, mystery of mysteries 
To know if under other skies 
Shall Nature wait with open hand, 
To hold her secrets at command. 


O’er other hills and far away 

The red scourge of the lightning flies ; 

The thunder roar of smitten clouds 

Reverberant in distance dies ; 

The western sky, an arch of green, 

Fades o'er me, and my still canoe 

Floats on a mystic sea of gold 

Flecked thick with waves of sapphire blue 4 

The silent counsels of the night 

Float downward with the failing light ; 

Sfrange whispers from the darkened stream 

Rise like the voices of a dream ; 

The joy of myStery gathers near, 

The joy that is almost a fear. 

Speechless the infinite of space, 

Star-peopled, looks upon my face, 

The patience of heaven's planet gaze, 

That bids me wait for death's amaze, 

Or for the death of deaths to tell 

The secrets Nature guards so well. 

Lo, darkness that is substance falls 

Between the mountains’ nearing walls, 

The sky drops down, and to my eye 

The watery levels closer lie, 

Till wood and wave and mountain fade 

‘Neath the dear mother’s cloak of shade, 

She brings for me the scented balm 

Her spruce-trees yield ; asacred calm 

Falls softly on my kneeling heart. : 

** Peace, child,"’ she whispers, ‘‘mind th 
art. 

Lo, in my darkness thou hast found 

Content my daylight does not bound ; 

My silence to thy soul doth preach ; 

Night unto night still uttereth speech, 

And the black night of death shall be 

As eloquent of truth to thee.”’ 


> 
The Sabbath Bicycle 


[The Rev. Frank J. Goodwin, in The Polished Arrow.] 


HE Sabbath bicycle is the property of 
the Christian exclusively. The man 
ef the world and the woman of the 

world have bicycles which they use on 
Sundays and weekdays alike ; they make 
no distinctions in days or wheels. The 
Christian is not so. He owns a bicycle 
which is in use from Monday to Saturday ; 
when the Sabbath comes, and the wheel 
is used, it is a Sabbath wheel. The adjec- 
tive is troublesome, but it sticks, and must 
be reckoned with. To the Christian Sab- 
bath-cycler, this article is addressed. The 
non-Christian will sniff at it, of course, 
Because he knows no distinction of days, 
The Christian cycler, if he rides on the 
first day of the week, rides a holy Sabbath 
bicycle, because he believes in (or pro- 
fesses to believe in) the hallowed day of 
God. Already our earnest church work-. 

































































































zealous have caught the 
ubbath bicycle craze, and, to many, from 
orship to a wheel does not seem a spirit- 
i-climax. A 
ae aware that any one who writes on 
is subject will immediately be thought 
> be advocating something which is not 
tended. The usual stock arguments 
ill be raised. The Puritan Sabbath will 
he ridiculed, in utter disregard of the fact 
‘at no sane champion of Sabbath obser- 
vance ever dreams of having the Puritan 
sabbath, or would have it if he could. 
“ The poer laboring man ** will be brought 
forward as a reason and a defender of a 
secular, lax Sabbath. Of course, it will be 
sverlooked that the advocate of the labor- 
ng man’s rights is not the working man 
imself, but the well-to-do merchant or 
e self-indulgent clerk with his Saturday 
fternoons at his disposal, who wants to 
se the supposed grievances of the work- 
ng man to allow himself a freer foot on 
the Sabbath. This mongrel, insincere, 
selfish philanthropy utterly ignores the 
fact that at the International Congress of 
Sunday rest, held at the Chicago Fair, 
netitions were sent in for a real day of 

without work, from the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, representing 31,000 
en; the order ,of Railway Conduc- 
ors, representing 28,600 men, and the 
prder of Railway Telegraphers, represent- 
ng 25,000 men. The question is a very 
simple one. The body needs rest and 
he soul needs strength. The Chris- 
ian Sabbath is not a day of gloom, but a 
day of joy, a re-creating day, a day for 
body and brain to rest, and for the soul, 
the best of a man, the real man, to wor- 
ship God. Does the Sabbath bicycle help 
to further these ends? There are three 
indictments against it. 

1. The Sabbath bicycle helps to secular- 
ize the Sabbath. —It is one of many agen- 
cies, but it is a positive secularizing force. 
In a large way it necessitates the opening 
of new hotels and increases the excursion 
holiday spirit. ‘The young man wakes to 
start on a day's tour and worship all day 
in the temple of nature with his ‘‘ scorch- 
er's’’ eyes bowed reverently toward the 
dust of earth. The day of rest is de- 
pendent for its survival on the religious 
sanction of the community. When that 
religious sanction is gone, the day of rest 
is gone. The East has a more stable 
public sentiment and will hold out longer 
than the West, but it is only a matter of 
time here also, when, as in the West, Sun- 
day being no longer a sacred day, its need 
























































of being at all will be gone, and the) 


young clerk who now rides his wheel to 
desecrate the day will have no leisure to 
spend that way or any other way, for he will 
be at his desk at the office, which will be 
open on Sunday. In this sad plight, the 
Sabbath cycler will have to take his share 
of the blame. 

2. The Sabbath bicycle distracts from 
religious duties. —Not at first, but in time. 
The day which once you revered will be- 
come a day of pleasure. You will not 
run away from the church, you will drift 
away. This is no theory. A pathetic in- 
cident of this comes to mind. A gentle- 
man and his wife in a church in New 
Jersey, originally great church workers 
and devout Christians, caught the Sabbath 
bicycle madness, began to ride in the 
afternoon, soon preferred the morning, 
and now have utterly abandoned the 
services of God’ s house on the Lord’s Day. 
This may not be the case with you ; it may 
be the case with some one who follows 
your example. You may argue on the 
good spiritual effects of Sabbath, cycling, 
but try the absurdity some time of getting 
up in Sunday evening prayer-meeting, and 
saying, ‘‘I was deeply impressed with my 
sense of duty to God and man, while 
riding to-day in knickerbockers on my 
Sabbath bicycle.’’ 

3. TheSabbath bicycle is indecorous. — 
Why indecorous? Because the Sabbath 
cycler must wear, or does wear, for com- 
fort, bicycle clothes, and bicycle clothes 
which are proper on weekdays are indeco- 
rous costumes for the gréat Christian 
Sabbath. Is it wrong to wear bicycle 
clothes on the Sabbath? Is it wrong to 
eat with you: knife? No, it is simply 
vulgar. There is a propriety in clothes 
which is neve: questioned by well-bred 

I can wear anything I want in 
the seclusion of my home ; but, if a caller 
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m 


oe 


always attaining higher in 


construction and artistic finish. 














comes in, he would naturally feel insulted 
if I came down to meet him without my 
coat. Society will not pardon the man 
who oes to a full-dress dinner-party in a 
business suit. Is it wrong to go to dinner 
in a business suit, if you have better 
clothes to wear instead? Is it wrong to 
wear knickerbockers or a bicycle dress on 
the Sabbath? Nobody ever said it is 
wrong, but it is undignified and irreverent. 
The Jewish Sabbath was the reminder of 
God’s wisdom in creation. The Christian 
Church has combined the Jewish Sabbath 
with the Lord’s Day, Sunday, which cele- 
brates the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead. The Sabbath is one of the great- 
est products of civilization. The great 
jurist Blackstone said of it, it ‘‘is of ad- 
mirable service to a state, considered 
merely as a civil institution.’* The plain 
farmer in the country pays his respect to 
the day of Creation and Resurrection by 
putting on his des¢ clothes and appearing 
well attired in the house of God. Who 
is the true Christian gentleman, the farmer 
who honors by outward garb, as well as 
by inward reverence, the holy day given 
by God, or the neo-Christian who pays 
his tribute to the precious heritage of the 
Anglo-Saxon race by donning a sweater 
and a natty, or a well-worn pair of knick- 
erbockers#? The answer is not difficult, 
nor is the effect hard to discover. A 
negligé Sabbath costume makes a negligé 
Sabbath. 


(a> 
The Suicide of Isolation 


[From a sermon by Joseph Parker, D.D., in The 
Preacher's Magazine.] 


ILL a man leave the snow of 


Lebanon, which cometh from 





the rock of the field?’’ Will | 
| a man make a fool of himself? Will a 
| man mistake his cistern for a fountain ? 
The fool is not quite wrought out of us, 
| and we must do a little life-keeping in 
| Our own way, and according to our own 
| will. Will a man cut himself off from 
| the vital force? Will a creature part with 
| the Creator? He likes to do it, he likes 
to try todo it. Why? The fool has said 
in his withered heart there is no God— 
to that debased act may a man come who 
was made in the image and likeness of 
God! The idea is that a man will cut 
himself off from the main ; cut himself 
away from the eternal river of feeding 
snow of Lebanon, and will begin to make 
himself alittle cistern. Ah, me! a broken 
cistern that can hold no water ! 
Let us think of the suicide of isolation, 
the madness of amputating our ‘life, of 
leaving the Inexhaustible, the Eternal, 
the Infinite, and becoming little, misera- 
ble, devouring selves. This great council 
is a protest against such insanity. it brings 
be into sympathy with the Eternal, with 
| all the historical past, with the innumera- 
| ble company of angels, and the spirits of 
| just men made perfect: A friend has 
| just asked me how many this place would 
hold. How do you count? Never count 
if you can help it! Counting is an evil 
thing. While the air is full of spirits—of 
eternal spirits—who can count? Oh, the 
| heterodoxy of arithmeticians, and the other 








mistakes and madnesses! God is here ! | 


The angels are here | Someof the twenty- 
four thousand chariots of God are here ! 
How many does it hold? Let the soul 
answer when it is in its best moods and 
most sensitive to all that is delicate and 
subtle and spiritual and ineffable! Why, 
I have seen on lower levels how this kind 
of conduct is treated and regarded. Will 
a man leave the snow of Lebanon, and 


the fountain that rises from the rocks? | 


He would not allow it in business. I will 
tell you what I have heard some of you 
business men say. Not one of you can 
point out a man to me, and say, ‘‘ You see 
that man crossing from the Mansion 
House to the Bank of England?"’ 
‘«Yes.’" ‘* Very singular case."’ 


so?’’ ‘*That man is living on his capi- | 
tal.’’ I say, ‘‘What harm is there in 
that ?’’ ‘Why, he is eating himself up, 


consuming himself ; he ought to have his | 


capital so invested that it will bring him 
in revenue day by day, year by year, and 
the capital should be kept intact if pos- 
sible, and the income should be still grow- 
ing.’’ I say that is the test from the 
secular point of view. This man is living 
on his capital ; he has cut himself off 
from vital, remunerative, compensative 
energies, and the agencies and ministries, 
and he is eating up what he has! Take 
care how you say that! The preacher is 
listening to you, and he will preach it, and 
he will charge you, mayhap, with doing 
this very self-same thing—living on your 
own inside, living on your own little misera- 


ble self, and cutting yourself away from the | 


fountains that rise out of the river of God, 
which is full of water. Oh, take care, 
dear sir, lest you be consuming yourself— 
eating your own vitals ! 


What is about the worst thing that can | 


occur in military operations? Did not 
one of you, related to a great military man, 
tell me that about the worst thing that 
could happen in military operations was 
for the enemy to get behind, and to cut 
off the supplies? That is the horrible 
possibility and the dreadful mischief, that 
the supplies should be cut off! Take 
care how you dwell upon this as an in- 
stance of misfortune! 1 charge you inthe 
presence of God and of the holy angels, 
foolish man, with doing this very thing ! 
You have cut off your supplies. You 
have dismissed prayer. You are trying to 
live on your own miserable individuality 
and selthood. Get back to your old 
supplies, back to God, back to the Foun- 
tain. Live and meve and have your 
being in God, and then no man can im- 
poverish you until he has impoverished 
God ; itis God that will fail, and not you, 
if you be full of faith. And our joy, our 
song in the night time, is that God cannot 
fail The river of God is full of water; 
He giveth without being impoverished ; 
and if he could withhold, which is the 
impossibility of love, he would be no 
more than a graven image ! 

Now here is an instance that will illus- 
trate vividly what J mean. 
who has to the best of his ability hermeti- 
cally sealed his house, and thus excluded 
the fresh air, the sharp spring, and sunny, 
genial summer. How is he going to live? 
He has a pair of bellows, and is going to 
live at the nozzle of his bellows! Ah! 
take care, you may set it in the grotesque 


figure ; take care lest your souls are doing 
this very self-same thing, leaving the 
breezes of God which flow over the seas of 
his love and come over the mountains of his 
majesty and righteousness! You have 
been trying to feed your soul on some 
poisonous and inadequate atmosphere ! 
Do not live in the market-place when you 
are doing the self-same thing, with aggra- 
vations, in the church. This is the ap- 
peal of the gospel; it finds a man 
wherever the man may be, and builds its 
great faith on his. own acknowledged 
reason and his experience. Why, this 
man seems to me to be immensely disap- 
pointed ! What is hedoing? He is trying 
to light a gas jet, and I have seen him 
strike and exhaust a dozen lucifer matches 
and no light-comes, and a voice inquires, 
‘‘ Are you sure that the gas is turned on 
at the meter?'’ Jt is not! You laugh at 
the man! Do not laugh at him, for you 





fese unto salvation. 


** How | 


It is a man} 


laugh at your own souls if you be not 
You are trying to 
live without being connected with the 
' main, with the living God, with the re- 
| deeming cross! ... 
Unless we live in God, unless the 
river of our life is fed from the white 
snows of the mighty Lebanon, it will 
wither and dry up. But if we be as God, 
we shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, and we shall know when 
the drought cometh. Our leaf shall be 
green in season and out of season, not 
because of ourselves, but because the 
tree is rooted in the soil ; the river flows 
over the soil, and the soil is rooted in the 
sun, and the sun is rooted in God, for all 
the stars burn on his breast. And be- 
| cause of this unity and fellowship and 
masonry, and touch of common feelings, 
| we live and grow, and no men can put 
us down. Our own strength is little 
enough and frail enough, but if God be 
| for us our poverty shall be wealth, our 
| weakness shall be strength, and in the 
| darkest night we shall see the brightest 
| star! God be with you, and you will be 
in the majority. 








Comfort © 


Our style of saddle is recommended 
by physicians as most healthy, by 400, - 
ooo riders as healthy, comfortable, and 
durable, and is the most widely imitated 
saddle in the world. Can anything be 
more convincing that it combines health 
'and comfort to perfection? The imi- 
| tations all lack the essential features, — 
| woven rattan, because, being Wood fiber, 

it cannot stretch or sag, and spiral 
| Springs. 


MESINGER 


| eS =f 
1897 Model 

Mesinger Bicycle 

Saddle mpany 

33 West 23d Street 
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stock well-known makes. $10 to¢50 
cg pet A 


Church Furnishings 
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THE GREAT CHURCH mT 
For electric, gas, or oil. Send 
Book of Light and 


es LIGHT 


estimate free. 1, P. Primk, 551 Pearl St., New York. 





‘Buckeye Bell Foundry 
Bost Fare cop Church 
Se epee, Senet, Este TEs, oneminmer 











Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry concerni: 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige t 

| publishers and tie advertiser by stating thet you saw 

| the advertisement in Tie Sunday School Times. 











Gwvnienr. 


“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


@ horse flesh who bought a goose ‘> ride on.” Don’t 
take ordinary soaps for hovee-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the propor thing. Try a.cake of it. Common 
soap. fail’ to accomplish satisfactory results in 

and cleaning, and necessitates a great out- 

me and labor, which more than balances 

; “avin in cost. Practical people will find 
ates © best and cheapest soap for house- 
cleaning and scouring. oe sive 


Folding Chairs 


Bernard, Wildman, & Co. 
Knightstown, Indiana 


Largest manufacturers of fold- 
ing chairs in the country. Not 
a Sunday-school or church 
but needs a number of our 
chairs for regular use or special 
occasions. We ship chairs to 
all parts of the United States, 
and pay the freight. In cor- 
respondence, mention this 
paper and number of chairs 
needed 








Educational 











A tree is known 
+ yg fruit, and we are willing that 


should be judged by its graduates. 

Many— very many—of the leading 

vocal and instrumental artists in the 

public eye to-day were instructed here. 

GEORGE W, CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Franx W. Harz, Gen’! Mangr., Boston, Mass. 





nadnd eoeoes 


* Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D. D., LL.D.” 
M. E. Church, Phila., Pa., writes : “lt gives me 
great sure to certify of Edwin S. Johnston's 
method of treatment of stammering. 1 inquired 
into it with care, and briefly observed the o; 
tion of it in a large class I a oy 1 believe in 
him and his work.”” Can refer to John D. Wat- 
& Co., publishers of The Sunday School 
Write for 60 page book (malted free) to Puiia- 
rua lnsTiTU ™% 10 ing C Garden Street, 
ladelphia, Pa. Esta Ai ed 1884. Edwin S. 
Johaston, Principal and Founder. 


Neff Gollege of Oratory 


1414 Arch Street, Philadetphia, Pa. 

















velopment, not mechanical training. jndividuality, 

not imitation. Originality, not traditional rules. Ima- 
— sy thy, reason, not dry abstraction, cold 
and tow cal dogmatism. Most advanced col- 

or —~ elocution, music, authorship, and 


atic sion, in the world. Summer session, 
~~ tdicg aie term, October 4. Valuable information 
Fan scaran Auburndale. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


We aim to continue through the years spent at school 
the influence of refined Christian asssociation and over- 
t, to make the “atmosphere of culture "’ con- 
ducive to the training of girls for their distinctive duties 





For illustrated catalog address 
Cc. C. Bracpon, Principal. 





PENNINGTON ( (N. J.) SEMINARY 
Convenient to New York, Poe Baltimore, 
Washi m. Both sexes. s8th Beakahd ul. i 
tiful. teachers, 12 courses. a For beau- 
tifully illustrated catalog address 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., ciao 


East Greenwich Academy 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
oer. Electric , nt new dining-hall. 
Sl comaicg. FD. Benes D. Principal, 

trated cata 3 KESL. 

East Greenwich, R. F. 





Illus- 


E SUNDAY SCHOOL 
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an ee Le FO OO SCRE CERT OER ES EE 
Sr . 


j. R. MILLER, DD, Editor 


An Illustrated Weekly 


Paper for Young People Dotibled in Size and 


Improved in Every Way 


It has a special Christian Endeavor Department under the 
direction of Mr. William T. Ellis, formerly on Zhe Golden Rule 
editorial staff, but now on the staff of the editor of the Board of 
Publication. 


A Superintendent in Florida says: 


“The sample copies of the new Forward have been received, and I am delighted 
and amazed at its size and contents. It has always been an ideal 7. but now it 
surpasses itself. It is proving a blessed help in our little school, and I trust it may be 
the means of leading to yet higher things."’ 


From a Pastor in Michigan : 
‘* I wish to thank the board for the coming enlargement of Forward, which I con- 
sider the best Sunday-school paper I have seen. 
Terms: 75 cts. a year for a single subscription ; 
50 cts., or less than one cent a copy. 
Sample copies will be sent on application to 


in quantities, 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
Presbyterian Board of Publication 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











GNORANCE in 


paint materials or painting 


regard to 


'would seem in this age to be in- 
 ecoteiile. when full. information 
can be had free. If interested, it 
will. pay to get pamphlet ‘and 


‘color cards, also twelve pictures 


of houses painted in different 





Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 


Send your address. 
National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


shades or combinations of colors, 


free. 








Brnold’s Chart of 
Paul’s Fourneyings 


Prepared be C, EB. Arnold, A.M. 


Be routes followed and places visited by Paul in his jour- 
neyings are shown on this chart by means of five clear 
outline maps. Each map represents a distinct period in Paul’s 
work, and each is accompanied by full Scripture references. 
The chart, as a whole, may be seen at a glance. It is 
printed upon strong map paper, and folds within stiff cloth 
covers, stamped in gold. When folded within its covers, it 
measures 64 by 3% inches—a convenient pocket size, giv- 
ing in compact form the very informa- 
tion which every student and teacher Price, 20 cents 
of the Bible needs to have right at For bends booksellers, 
hand in the study of Paul’s life. o —— 


1031 Walnut Street 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 





FERRIS Waist} 


—children always are. Let your boy and 
girl wear FERRIS’ Good Sense Corset 
Waist if you would have them healthy, 
strong and well developed. It supports 
and strengthens the body without re- 
striction. Endorsed by physicians and 
thoughtful mothers every where. 

Made for Ladies and Misses qiso, in all sizes. 
Short sod extra long waist high or low bust, 
Children's 25c Misses’ 50c. to $1. La- 
dies’ $1 to $2. For sale by ail retailers. 
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eae IBLE 4 


ee VERSIDLL na 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 


Made of fi 
When ete le ne cloth in all'styl 





five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look ahd fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 














Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets and Toilet Sets, 
‘with $5, $7, and. $10 orders. Now 
is your chance t orders for our 

FREE ; AS, COFFERS ct etc. Send for new 

| Leer hs and reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

3% and and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 289. 
Can be assured on your surplus funds if proper! 

vested in municipal warrants. A trial ef our ane ot 
facilities for handling them will convince you that *war- 
rants are the cream of short-time paper. Choice state, 
county, and city issues (having same security as mufi- 
gene a, alm = on hapa, obt. E. Strahorn & 
7 a , . 





AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Com 


Kos. 308 and 310 Wainut Street, phia. 
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Educational 
ae Uherck ee -dny 0 grea » hat which the 
chu to-' so tas that whi 
iormerly School for C' ee 
ers), = is te 
Three et courses "in each of the Eeaeons 
Bible-school and Missionary. New courses in New 
Greek and educational New ladles and ~s 
RY en specialists in charge. New 
ty college graduates and as many more np 
experience should enter Sept. 8. Send for catalog to 
the sec’y, J. L. Dixon. 
Eleven years’ ex securing 
Positions ; ing. Hon F. G. sa : 
—e. it iS sot omens & ee Thorough 
NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE ScHool, 


Williston Seminary Y ieee or scent nee 
The eos advanced methods. Library. Physical, 
biological laboratories, 


1841 > ber oy Josue 
tT 
Sawyer, M.A., Pascipal Masthom eon: 
ow ¥ bf = oh Military Academy, Peekskill, 


for atkeseslae heey Cy Waster A A.M. Peincivel 


EPP Stammerer$! 22222 

















In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 


| tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 





Alia Sanday Schoo! ‘limes intends to admit only adve:tisements< that are trustworthy. 





the pablishers wil refund,to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


Should, however, an an advertioamens of 0, perty cat having ved commeecial coodtt be ieniiveiieetty tanestil 





